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ungpore Dik Prakash, of the llth September, says that 
The /ungp France has __ rejected ‘Enoland’s offer of 
prance and Chins. mediation in her quarrel with China and 
jeclared war. The result of the war is buried in the womb of futurity, 
| Enelish commerce will be greatly affected by the war. 
"9 The Arya Darpan, of the 12th September, hears a rumour that 
Russian spies are busy in and about Kabul. 
gpies of Russia in Afghanistan. Some of them have been found somewhere 
towards the north of Cashmere. 
9 The Bangabdst, of the 13th September, says that in England 
some people are advocating a_ reduction 
of the armies of the Native Princes. But they 
do not know that in the time of need these 
| srmies are a great help to the English. What would have been the case 
| during the Sepoy Mutiny if the armies of the Native Princes had not been 
‘so strong? The English are by their own acts becoming an object of 
distrust to Native Princes and have commenced to distrust them. Other- 
wise why should they be so anxious to reduce the armies of Scindia, Holkar 
and the Nizam, whose friendship they at one time thought so desirable ? 


4, The Navavibhdkar, of the 15th September, says that Thakur 
Bahadur Singh of Bidashir has submitted a 
petition to Lord Ripon praying for protection 
from the injustice that is about to be done to him. ‘The writer does not 
believe that he will obtain justice so long as the Foreign Office lasts. 


5, The same paper, referring to the blowing up of Bidashir, says that the 
heroic Colonel Bradford earned glory by quel- 
ling without fighting a rebellion without rebels. 
The British soldiers earned glory by occupying the undefended mud fort 
of Bahadur Sing. The writer does not intend to judge whether British 


Reduction of the armies of the 
Native Princes. 


The Thakur of Bidashir, 


The Thakur of Bidashir, 


| made the following prayers to Lord Ripon :—That the loss of.a lakh and 
a half which he has sustained by the destruction of his property should be 
made good, and that the revenue to be paid by him should be permanently 
fixed at Rs. 50,000, which is the sum that he is paying at present. If these 


reasonable prayers are not granted, how will one praise the British Govern- 
ment for justice P | 


6. The Surabhi, of the 15th September, says:—The English are 
very much alarmed at the approach of Russia. 
The Government of India asked the Home 
Government for 15,000 European soldiers. The Home Government has 
“said that lt cannot spare so many as 15,000 soldiers, The Government of 
lodia is thinking of the future in despair. 


7, The same paper says that the Editors of the Znglishman, the 
Pioneer and other honorary ministers of 
Government are advising it that now that the 
Russians are advancing it should see that 
' ative Princes may not employ their troops against it, The writer says 
‘at dissatisfying the Native Princes by listening to these persons at this time 
Would be a very unwise step. 3 


8. The Som Prakdsh, of the 15th September, says that, if the state- 
ne ments of Thakur Bahadur Sing of Bida- 
shir are true, it must be admitted that he has 

ered | much oppressed. If objection to the enhancement of rent be 
Laas a then the majority of the ryots of Bengal are guilty of that offence. 
'd Lupon should enquire into the truth of the Thakur’s statements. The 


Russian advance. 


pttlo-Indian papers and Native 


the N 
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prestige has been maintained by these measures. Bahadur: Sing has— 
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writer is not surprised at the Rajah of Bikanir’s attempts to injure th 
Thakur. An uncultured and angry relative is capable of doing everything 
But it is strange that the civilized English Government should have aided 
the Rajah in his oppression upon the Thakur. Lord Ripon should, afte, 
proper enquiry, release the Thakur, who is now a prisoner. If he does no 

0 80, a stain will be cast upon the English name. It does not appear 
from the Thakur’s manner of stating things that what he says is fals 
How was Bahadur Sing guilty of rebellion? ‘The writer does not see any 
preparations for war on the part of the Thakur. Why then did the British 
Government send soldiers against him? The writer could not conceive before 
that such oppression could take place under the British Government. Goverp. 
ment is also guilty of sacrilege inasmuch as a temple has been converted int, 
a post office. The Thakur should not be punished so severely for refusing to 


pay higher rent. Bidashir is ahilly and unfertile tract. The enhancement of 
its rent 1s not just. 


9. The Samdchdr Chandrika, of the 15th September, says'that the 
present Amir of Kabul was a friend to Russia 


and has become a friend to the English. It 
is rumoured that the Amir is collecting an army. This is very suspicious, 


The English and the Russians will amicably settle the boundaries of 
Afghanistan. What do then all these suspicions mean? Do the 
Russians want to show their hostile feelings on the pretence of friendship ? 
Asia is in great danger. Russia is advancing. The English are afraid of 
Russia. If the Delimitation Commission settles the question even tempor- 


arily it will do some good. But the people of India are so unfortunate that 
they dare not hope that good will come out of it instead of evil. 


10. The Ananda Bazar Potrika, of the 15th September, contains the 
following :—Russians are 1m various ways 


causing uneasiness to the British Government. 
In the Foreign Office of the British Government confidential matters are 


transacted. There is in use in this department a secret system of 
telegraphing. ‘lhe cyphers used are not known to anybody who is not 
in the confidence of Government. Only a few copies of the cypher dic- 
tionary are printed and kept concealed. But Russians have somehow 
abstracted a copy of this work, consequently the officials have been obliged 
to devise a new system of cyphers and prepare a new dictionary. This 1s 
not the only matter in which Russians have caused uneasiness to the 
British officials. Russians have also abstracted a copy of a work on torpe- 
does prepared by the British Government with a view to secure the safety 
of the ports in British India, and have made themselves acquainted with 
the secret plans of the British officials. In consequence of- this these 
officials are seized with fear as soon as they see a Russian. ‘This 13 
the feeling with which Russians are regarded by the officials. It 13 
again reported at this time that two Russians disguised as Mussulman 
fakirs are secretly endeavouring to discover a secret route to Kashmere. 
There can be no doubt that this news will cause anxiety to the authorities. 
If the Russians appear on the frontiers of India, or occupy any place from 


which they can easily come to Afghanistan, many British officials will proba- 
bly go mad on account of Russia. 


The Delimitation Commission. 


Russia and the British Government. 


11. The same paper says that, considering the present strained rela- 


tions tetween England and the Continentil 


| . Powers, itis but natural that she should look 
with anxiety upon the recent meeting of the three Emperors at Warsaw. 


12. The same paper refers to a remark of the Daily News that the 


Russia and the British Government. 


The mecting of three Emperors. 


Political Agents in the Courts of Native 
Princes in India should now exercise great 


rigi 
com 
mel 


. ine } 


i h as many Russian spies, and spies from the Mahdi, have 
igi T tame, we gays that Russians have at length truly drv n English- 
con , : 


Pustic ADMINISTRATION. 


13, The Pratikdr, of the 5th September, is glad to hear that Her 

Highness the Maharani Swarnamayi has made a 

Donation of Maharani Swarnamey"- princely donation of Rs. 1,50,000 for making 
te provision for the education of females in the science of medicine. 

edt 4 P The same paper says that Murshidabad will be a great loser by the 

M ‘ad Majtra, Deputy Inspector transfer of Babu Matilal Maitra, the Deputy 
jaa. Inspector of Schools, Murshidabad. 

15. The same paper complains of the oppression practised by the 

police in Bengal. The students’ cases at 
Dacca, at Jessore and at Kishnagore have 
hewn the police in its true colours. The police was not so given to oppression 
before, but of late it has grown very high-handed and mischievous. 

16. The same paper complains of the eccentricities of Mr. Nalyor, 
the Assistant Magistrate of Dacca. If any 
one coughs he is punished by Mr. Naylor with 
, fine of Rs. 2 or imprisonment for four days; spitting is punished with a 
foe of Rs. 5 or imprisonment for seven days in default. 

17. The Sansodini, of the 6th September, is glad to notice that 
Mr. Cotton has in his Divisional Report for 
Chittagong said that there is only one 
fortnightly paper in the Division, and that much information is obtained 
from it. 

18. The same paper says that Moulvi Jalfokar Ali has done great 

Moulvi Jalfokar Ali and Mahomedans harm to the Mahomedan community of 
spit atte Chittagong by withdrawing the Meer Ahaya 
grant from the vernacular school where Mahomedans used to receive education 
atacheap cost and transferring it to his own Madrassa, where it 1s 
turned to little account. 

1). The Charu Vértd, of the 8th September, says that the distress of 
_ Distress of the lower classes in the lower classes in India is increasing day 
oe by day. Far from being able to save anything, 
wey cannot even provide for the morrow. On awaking in the morning the 
cannot determine how they will procure food for themselves and their families. 
These lower classes form the majority and constitute the backbone of the 
population, Who will provide food for the 250 millions of India? The writer 
Noes not agree with those who think that the poverty of the lower 
classes will diminish with the spread of education. It is true that the spread 
of education has improved the condition of England, France, America and 
other countries ; but spread of education has not been attended by a similar 
result in India. Education has made Indians averse to so-called menial 
“cupations. In England persons well versed in science do not disdain to 
ei as coachmen, and well educated persons follow the occupations of tailor 
re inet. But in India a peasant lad who has read one or two books 

nks his father and grandfather uncivilized and leaves the plough aside. 

20. The same paper says that Government is under the impression 

“Sane that the students are increasing the discontent 
of the people against British rule, and that 
afraid of students and is oppressing them. The 
is no wonder that the police which has many wicked men 
d oppress the students. But teachers who oppress students 
and should be driven out of the Education Department. 
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91. The same paper says thata few days ago. Dr. Ma 

_ the Officiating Civil Surgeon of Wveaaer 
went to inspect the Sherpore hospital, Af 
ascending the river stairs he saw a student walking with an open umbrella 
He compelled the student to bow to him; but upon the latter’s refysa) 
to shut his umbrella Dr. Macdonald attempted to assault him. The student 
escaped beating by running away. Dr. Macdonald also compelled eye; 
man he met on his way to the hospital to shut his umbrella. ' 

22. The Rungpore Dik Frakdsh, of the 11th September, disapproves 
of the conduct of the students of the third-yeay 
class, Presidency College, but thinks that 
the punishment inflicted on them has been rather severe. Justice should 
in these cases more than in others be seasoned with mercy, The writer 
recommends the students for mercy. 

23. The Medini, of the 11th September, has an article communicated 
to it by a friend, in which the writer expresses 
his heartfelt regret at the near approach of 
the time for Lord Ripon’s retirement. India will scarcely get a better 
Viceroy. He had strong sympathies with the people who are very grateful 
to him. Though the Ibert Bill has collapsed under his rule, still he has 
given the people of India the taste for self-government. The writer appeals 
to the people of India to make a great endeavour to obtain an extension 
of Lord Ripon’s term of office. 

24. Baboo Upendra Narain Maiti, writing from Lakkhya post office, 

Want of a Post office at Lakkhyain Mahisadal to the same paper, complains of 
Maheshrekha. the want of a post office at Lakkhya. Letters 


An instance of official vagary. 


The quarrel at the Presidency College. 


Lord Ripon. 


despatched from a distance of fourteen or fifteen miles reach Lakkhya in , 


not less than four or five days. 

25. The Samvdd Prabhakar, of the 11th September, gives an account 
of the case of Mr. Rosen versus Kalu, and 
remarks that the English had the reputation 
of administering justice impartially. They are always just when both the 
parties to a suit are natives, but it is otherwise when one party 1s 4 
European. 

26. The Arya Darpan, of the 12th September, seems to think that 
Lord Dufferin will be appointed Viceroy in 
the place of Lord Ripon. 
politician of the first order. A politician is not required in India, but 
a man of broad and liberal sympathies. A statesman of Lord Dalhousie’s 
order is not required, but a statesman of Lord Canning’s order. 


Cases between Natives and Europeans. 


Lord Dufferin. 


27. Thesame paper regrets that the number of professors possessed of 


° . e . ° e ° oO * the 
The quarrel at the Presidency College. with broad 2 | mpathies is diminish ing 11 


on the students of this country, derides their writings as Baboo English, 
and misreads ‘ Baboon’s blood” as ‘ Baboo’s blood.” 


Mr. Webb in connection with the recent quarrel are well-known. ‘Through 


his fault about 90 students have been expelled from the class. Is this 


worthy of a professor ? 


28. The Frajé Bandhu, of the 12th September, says that the worth- 
The Police. lessness of the police has been demonstrate 


in various ways. The police is good neither 
in the English nor in the French possessions. The people bear the expens¢ 


of the police, but they do not derive any benefit from it. They are, 0D | 


other hand, subjected to various sorts of ill-treatment at the hands of the 


police. The police has been employed to find fault with the schoolboys 10 order | 


that they may be persecuted. Tne police is an excellent machine for settiDs 


Lord Dufferin isa ! 


Colleges of Bengal. Mr. Rowe freely vents his _ 


The exploits of 
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false clei, for getting up false evidence, and for making mountains of 
0 


hills. ‘The police is sadly in need of radical reforms. 
Tl 9 The same paper says that some of the natives complain that 
though in the proposal lately made in England 
{odia and Parliament. for a Federal Parliament of the British Empire, 
India is not even mentioned. Their complaint is not just. India is not 
; lace of residence for Englishmen. They come toget rich here. They do 
, care for the bappiness or otherwise of the people out here. If those 
tat ‘atten themselves on the money paid by the people of India do not feel 
for them, let no one go to these ungrateful wretches to ask their favour. 

90, The same paper hears that the Board of Revenue has declined 
to introduce the system of examination for 
the appointment of clerks in its office on the 
ground that the work requires an amount of experience which outsiders 
sre ot likely to possess. ‘The writer thinks that in this case the system 
of examination prescribed by the High Court for the appointment of 
sheristadars, &c., may be followed with good result, Outsiders, and the 
employés of different offices, andof the Board, may be examined in the 
Board’s rules and in the preparation of tables. 

8], The same paper recommends that schoolmasters may be allowed 
to receive their pay for September in advance. 
The schools will remain closed for a longer 
time this year than before, and poor teachers will be in great trouble if they 
have to go home and pass their long vacation empty-handed. 

82, The Alok, of the 12th September, says that the Residents placed 

ea, Wide ane in the courts of native prices are merely Agents 


of the Supreme Government. Their business 
is to make the wishes of the British Government known to the princes; but 


they have become the real rulers of these States. They always speak ill of 

the princes to Government. How one of these Residents ruined Mulhar Rao 

Gaekwar is known to all. One wanted to put the Maharajah of Cashmere 

to difficulty, another wanted to ruin Holkar. Recently a Resident of this 
class named Talbot has made his appearance in Bikaneer. 

d3. The same paper remarks that people are often unnecessarily 

. harassed by the operation of the Immigration 


? Acts. Once upon a time a Brahmin lad was 
_ induced to go to the coolie depdt where his guardians obtained information of 


the event and got him released. A pundit was once induced to enlist himself 
as a coolie bound for the Mauritius. Government should look to these things. 
d4. The same paper notices that the Dutch Government has 
rere issued a circular letter to all the Powers for 
ii the introduction of bi-metallism in their 
respective countries. But England could never understand the advantages of 
-metallism, for monometallism is not injuriours to her, and she does 
hot care for the ruin of the whole world as long as her interest does not 
=. India is a great loser under the present system. What the 
ndian labourer earns with the sweat of his brow has a depreciated value 
when taken to an English merchant. 
The same paper has an article on the misfortunes of Bengal. We 
The misfortune of Bengal, make the following extracts from it :—I1t was 
foot at an evil moment that the English set their 
* Ne the soilof India. India’s misfortunes commenced from that moment. 
ieht 13 the power of W estern civilization, that wherever those blessed with its 
ret ave gone, extirpation has followed. The people of India will thank 
Po Stars for their present position when they will compare it with that of the 
: rig Indians in their first contact with Europeans. European historians 
y ‘at the American Indians were not savages. They had a civilization of 
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their own. But where are they now? Huropeans have extirpated them, and th 

English have taken no inconsiderable part in the work of extirpation, Te 
English are always very dexterous in this work. When they landed in Britain 
they extirpated with the fire and the sword the Britons who Were more 
civilized than themselves everywhere except in two or three places, [ip 

have been clearing the ground for their residence in Australia by followine , 
similar method. They are very desirous of following a similar policy in India 
too. The people of India should know that it 1s owing to the kindness of the 
English that their heads still stand on their shoulders. Instead of doing that 
they seek for privileges. This is a matter of great regret. The people of India 
are ungrateful indeed, for the English do so much for them. The English 
mix sand with the miserable vegetables of the people so that they may 
themselves enjoy sugar in their milk, and still these people are not grateful 
their hearts are greatly perverted indeed. The English are very 
anxious for these men, for what will they say on the day of judgment? 
If wild tigers, bears, and other animals can improve their faculties keeping 
their ferociousness in tact ; if they can get the light of the Western civiliza. 
tion; if they can be included in human society, and if they can assume 
Western costumes by cutting their tails, then, and then only can Anolo- 
Indians be made, otherwise nothing can be compared with them. The 
English are the same both in England and in India, but why do they appear 
to be the opposite of what they are at home? Some may think that 
wicked and low-born Englishmen only come to this country, and hence 
the difference. But this not perfectly true. Love of their countrymen 
is very strong in Englishmen. In England, there no two classes of men 
as Englishmen and natives here, and so there is no difficulty there. The 
English in India do not say 
power, their only difficulty is with the natives; in their opinion the natives 
cannot be called men. They look onthe natives of India from the point of 
view from which they looked on the aboriginal inhabitants of America and of 
Australia. The natives are to them as playthings. They play with them 


when they please, and when they get annoyed they break them and pound — 


them to dust. The Indians can be shot dead for amusement, they can be 
made to work like horses, asses and buffaloes, with a view to enjoy the 
produce of their labour, and they can be patted like domestic dogs when 
necessary. If they are not satisfied with such treatment, they should be 


repressed and destroyed. If any province of India can raise its head, and 


can demand their just rights, Bengal would be the first province to do s0. 

The English understand this, and they are trying their best to ruin Bengal. 
Under the English rule India’s wealth is being drained and taken to a 

foreign land, The arts and manufactures of India have been ruined. Scarcity 


is felt in every home. It has made its appearance even in Bengal. The 


educated men who stand at the top of the working classes in Bengal feel it. 


Over and above these misfortunes the demoniac Englishmen assuming 4 


fierce form have commenced to kill. The writer does not know what is 
in store for Bengal. The Bengalis have become an eyesore to Englishmen, 
because they do not like to be dogs to Englishmen, and are desirous 
of getting some of the just rights of men. In the eyes of those who can do 
anything and everything fortheir own interests the Bengalis are Jiars, 
because when Eaglishmen abuse their forefathers as asses they have learnt 
to express their disapproval of such bad tastes instead of saying “yes 
they are great asses.” This is an awful crime. The Bengali is a hatef 

animal, because, instead of thinking himself favoured when kicked with 
English booted foot, he seeks some remedy. Wherever one may go 00¢ 
will find anti-Bengali feeling in existence. From the Governor to the meanest 
European every one is doing his best to put down the enemy. In merchant 
offices, in railway offices, in Government offices, in courts, in college 


that other Englishmen should not get any | 
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in SeTalss 
13 being en 


nie of Bengal has become the ruler of it. If the destroyer is put in charge 
thro + | 


! tury. , 
cae ihe mischief which I will do them in five years.” Mr, Thompson 


knows that the educated natives alone will attempt to put a stop to anarchy 

4 injustice, and so he hates educated natives, and is attempting to lay the 
is at the root of high education by persecuting students. Mr. Thompson 
should know that obstruction only increases the momentum instead of destroy- 
“* + The Bengali has obtained only so much of self-government as would 
sable him to clear jungles at his door, and to make and maintain roads in his 
village. But since these privileges go by the name of self-government, they 
must be deprived of them. If Mr. Thompson really feels for the poor, why does 
he not look to the fact that the country is going to ruin owing to malaria 
and famine? If he isso kind to the poor, why does he not allow poor 
people to elect ten more Commissioners? If one cannot preserve one’s health, 
no body else can preserve it for him. But that is not what Mr. Thompson 
feels, His heart is full of hatred for the Bengali, and he is determined to 
ruin the Bengali. Mr. Thompson is never ashamed of his conduct. Russia 
is thundering at no great distance, and is not Mr. Thompson doing a great 
mischief by alienating the feelings of seven crores of men from the English 
rule? He has become a rebel by frustrating the good intentions of the Queen. 
Had he been in his own country, or in any independent country, he would 
have been held responsible for his conduct. But the Bengali has neither 
father nor mother. Does not Mr. Thompson ever think of obtaining the 
affection of Bengalis ? Are Bengalis fond only of abuse? Are there none 
who have been respected by them? Ifhe learns to sympathise with 
Bengalis they will learn to sympathise with him. How is it that Lord Ripon 
has won the hearts of two hundred and forty millions of men, so much so that 
whenever they pronounce his name they never entertain any evil thought 
in their minds, just as when pronouncing the name of their gods they never 
allow any evil thoughts to occupy them? Does not Mr. Thompson wish to 
learn alesson from Lord Ripon ? 


36. The Urdu Guide, of the 13th September, says that the second 
The Second Judgeship of the Calcutta & udgeship of the Calcutta Small Cause 
Small Cause Court, Court 1s a prize appointment for natives, and 
the writer hopes that on the retirement of Baboo Kunjalal Banerjee, the 
present incumbent, a native will get it. 


87. The same paper disapproves of the decision of the Government of 
India that public officers should not attend 
meetings in which measures of Government 
are subjected to unfavourable criticism. This is,in the opinion of the 
Writer, interfering with the liberties of the people. 


oo. The Bangabdst, of the 138th September, has an article the purport 
of which is similar to that of the article in the 
Sanjivant noticed in paragraph 65. 

389. The same paper condemns the action of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in making the Government nominee the Presi- 
dent of the Commission appointed under 


Public officers in public movements. 


Municipal Commissioners of Calcutta. 


The Commission under section 28. 
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section 28. There is no provision repuiring that he should be the President . 
on the contrary, there is everything to show that the law did not con. 
template that he should be President. Mr. Thompson does not care for laws 
nor for public opinion. He thinks himself to be infallible. Illness has 
made him peevish. He cannot bear contradiction. To him good advice 
is disagreeable. He is becoming worse and worse every day. 

40. The same paper hears that it has been proposed to make ¥; 

Monomohan Ghosh, Barrister-at-law, a J udge 
of the High Court. The writer does not relish 
the proposal. Mr. Ghose is the only person that disinterestedly takes up 
the cause of the victims of official oppression which is becoming very fre. 
quent in this country. The writer does not like that Mr. Ghosh should at 
such a crisis be made aJudge, and thereby disabled to do good to his 
countrymen. 

41. The same paper is surprised to see that in the official papers there 
is no mention of the scarcity which prevails in 
the various districts of Bengal. The weather 
and crop report, which is published every week in the Calcutta Gazette, does 
not say anything about the distress in Beerbhoom. What is stranger still 
is that no report has been received from Hazaribagh, where the greatest 
distress prevails. 
real state of things in the mofussil. 

42. The same paper notices that a Commission has been appointed 


Mr. M. Ghosh. 


The impending famine. 


The fracas at the Presidency Col. With Mr. ‘Tawney as President to enquire about | 


lege. the late fracas in the Presidency College. 
The writer is glad to find that the educational authorities repented of 
their rashness. 

43. The same paper has the following:—These are the days of the 
greatest calamity. Men cannot cry to their 
heart’s content. 
a-days as a sign of rebelliousness; tears are regarded as water-arms 
sighs as storms. The authorities of the Education Department expelled 
from the class 96 students unjustly and without enquiry and_ punished 
the innocent and the guilty with equal severity. This cruel treatment 
rent the hearts of men. Must they not express their sentiments in words? 
The Professor, with his sleeves tucked up, gave chase toa student like a 
mad man, the ridiculous was enacted with extreme ludicrousness. May 
not the people say this in an outspoken manner? Again the Director 
has no power whatever to rusticate a student from the University, Mr. Croft 
exceeded his power in rusticating the students. Who will judge of this? 
Who will punish Mr. Webb for his attempt to use brute force against a 

Who will punish Mr. Rowe for calling Bengalis baboons 

intentionally with force and with emphasis. What infinite and unfathomable 
power will check such wrong actions ? 
_ __ Bee, again, how much injustice, oppression, wrong doing, and wickedness 
is displayed in the Kishnagore student’s case. Major Ramsay should be the 
preserver of the peace : but he is the destroyer of the peace. With a proud 
air he distinctly said in public, in the presence of the Judge and the counsel, 
and in open court, that the object of the institution of the case was to harass 
the students and to hairan and pereshan them. An English officer—one who 
is entrusted with the preservation of the peace—attempted to harass a number 
of boys without cause and without any offence, and he publicly avowed his 
object with a loud voice; but who will punish him for the offence? So the 
writer 1s Constrained to ask, what infinite power will punish the Englishmen °° 
given to oppression? Major Ramsay went to the house of the Magistrate whe 
was trying this case, argued with him on matters connected with this case, 42 


The English Government. 


Government should be ashamed of its ignorance of the | 


Crying is interpreted now- | 
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berated under what section the students might be charged. Major Ramsay 
de't many wicked things that people hoped that the Lieutenant-Governor 
a fr ‘nflict some punishment ; but what has been done in this direction ? 
a And you, chaste coolie girl Sukermani! the heart breaks to speak about 
Mr. Webb violated your chastity, and took away your life and 
e ed with a punishment of Rs. 100 only. The High Court pronounced 
at MTebb innocent, but your cry of anguish—mago pet gelo—we will 
vor forget. And you Kalu Sheikh, you were beaten severely, blood 
. wid from your nose, your tooth broke, and still the Magistrate of 
i mensingh, Mr. Glazier, punished you with imprisonment for two months, 
a you Mr. Rosen, you struck a blow on the nose of unfortunate Kalu, 
broke one of his teeth by striking it with your gun, gave him chase like 
, beast over land and aver water, told in court a lie that you were a British- 
horn subject, and you escaped after the payment of a fine of Rs. 25! 
“So these are the days of calamity. What infinite power will protect 
us in these evil days ! : 
44, The same paper complains of the injustice done to the native 


J sail employés and of the nepotism of European 
Injustice in the Postal Departmen’ officers in the Postal epartenent. The son 
of Mr. B. A. Rosacus, the Postmaster-General of Behar, entered the depart- 
ment asan apprentice in 1882, and has been appointed Superintendent 
since October 1883 on Rs. 200. ‘Two sons of Mr. P. Sheridan are employed 
as Superintendents in the same department. A son of Mr. J. Hoge, the Direc- 
tor-General of Post Offices, is employed as Superintendent. ‘The son of 
Mr. Aman? the Superintendent of the Mail Service, is also employed as a 
Superintendent. On the other hand, Babu Surya Kumar Ganguli, Super- 
intendent of the Office of the Postmaster-General has been transferred 
to Burdwan. Noone knows why? Babu Mahendranath Banerji bas been 
officiating as a Superintendent for three years, and still he is not confirmed 
inthe appointment. Babu Bistoo Chandra Datta twice officiated for the 
Postmaster-General of Behar, but attempt is being made to set aside his 
claims and to make either Mr. Cornwallis or Mr. Groves the permanent 
Postmaster-General of Behar. 

4). The same paper says that attempt is being made in various 


FOO quarters to get Babu Lalmohun Ghose ap- 
ie ee pointed a memberof Parliament. But the 
writer does not find any good in a native being made a member of Parliament. 


435. The same paper gives a translation of the letter written by 
A comparison between the British Rajsinha, the Rana of Mewar, to Emperor 
and Mahomedan Governments, Aurungzebe, when that monarch proposed .to 
impose the zezia on the Hindus, and says that two hundred years before 
this a Hindu Raja boldly advised the proudest and haughtiest of monarchs 
to desist from so one-sided a measure as the imposition of the zezia; but 


Be, present moment Englishmen are violating the chastity of native 
ales 


to protest against such injustice. 


47. The same paper remarks that the Znglishman newspaper, which is 
The Englishman and the Native P the mouthpiece of the Anglo-Indian com- 
~~" munity, has always been hostile to Bengalis. 


It has always vilified Bengalis. Advertisements have been occasionally — 


‘eniey in that paper for the purpose of ridiculing Bengalis and 


R sing them into contempt. The advertisement in which Bengali 


a8 cs invited to apply for the post of sweeper is well known. 


arg A engalis were clearly designated as a nation of mehters. Was 


on the Specteole of the powerful Huxglishman thus heaping vulgar abuse 


iad ead of the conquered Bengali one which would lead péople to 
abus that the | nglish were the most uncivilized nation in the world ? This 
“€ indeed, it was considered, enhanced the glory of the English name 


and taking away their lives with impunity, but no Rajsinha appears 
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in India, but the British Parliament took another view of the m 
considered it scandalous. In reply to Mr. O'Donnell the Under 
Mr. Cross stated that the Indian Penal Code contained provisions fo, th 
punishment of such offences as had been committed by the Englishmap 
newspaper, and that the Government of India were at liberty to take such 
action in respect thereof as might commend itself to their judgment. yj, 
discussion in England caused some uneasiness to the Hnglishman which 
promptly came out with an apology and protested that the advertisement 
in question had been inserted quite inadvertently. Such base cowardice was 
never before noticed in the English character. 

The question now is, is it proper to punish Bengalis at the 
instance of the Hnglishman, which is notoriously hostile to them? The 
Englishman has now for some months past raised the cry of “ Re-impose 
the Press Act’; the Native Press has become seditious.” The people, however 
firmly believe that Government will not place any reliance upon the 
unreasonable clamour of this hostile journal. 


48. The same paper remarks that the Lmglishman has always 
looked upon the Bangabast with the greatest 

disfavour, because the latter journal has sym- 
pathized with the sufferers in the Webb case, the Kishnagur students’ case, 
and the recent rustication case in the Presidency College. The Englishman 
is now holding out threats to the whole Native Press. ‘“ It proposes to 
ublish in future translations from Native papers, shewing the style of 
anguage which they have now adopted towards Kuropeans * * * 
The object aimed at by the Anglishman is noble. The object in the first 
place appears to be that Native papers should not be allowed to expose any 
reprehensible acts or demoniacal or infernal conduct of which an English- 
man may be guilty whether in India or England, and that if they did this, 
a Press Act would soon come down upon them. In the second place, 
an impression is sought to be produced in the minds of the rulers that 
Bengalis are bad men ; that they are rebels; and that they indulge in misre- 
presentation, and that Bengali journals therefore should not be encouraged or 
believed in by Government. With this object in view the Lnglishman is now 
publishing translations from Bengali newspapers. This is not to be regretted, 
nay, on the contrary this isa matter for gratification, and is to be desired. 
The sooner and more easily the wants and grievances of the people are 
brought tothe notice of the rulers the better for both. But there 1s 
one observation to be made, namel 
no desire to leave out the leading ideas and translate the less important 


passages. What is to be desired is the appointment of a competent and 
appreciating translator on a liberal salary. 


atter, ang 
“Secreta 


The Englishman and the Native Press. 


49. The Uchit Vakid, of the 13th September, says that it advised | 


the public to move for the recall of Mr. 
Thompson when he was ill, but no one moved 
in that matter and the people are now reaping the consequences of thelt 
neclect. Mr. Thompson was very partial to his countrymen before his illness, 
but after it he is doing mischief to the natives to serve the interests of his 
countrymen. He is unworthy of the high office which he holds. Indeed, he 
is such a worthless man that he should not be appointed even to the lowest 
office under the State. If the English should ever lose their Indian Empé, 
that result would be owing to men like Mr. Thompson. As an instance 0 
Mr. Thompson’s partiality to his countrymen, the writer points to the 


Resolution of the 16th July on appointments in. the Opium Department, a? 
on the exclusion of the natives therefrom. 


\0. The Grdmvdrid Prakdshihd, of the 13th September, says that 


The whites and the blacke, the people of India expected after a subjection 
of 700 years to enjoy peace and prosperity 


Mr. Thompson. 


y that there should be no mistranslations, — 
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the direct Government of Her Majesty the Queen Victoria. But 
under tances have become so unfavourable that they do not know to whom 
agro ss their sorrow. Lord Ripon does not stop with them for more 
0 ae months. They: cannot.see the Secretary of State for India, 
a r Majesty the Queen. Queen’s justice has become justice adminis- 
a b the Europeans. Self-government has become Russian Govern- 
ot "The preservation of life, honour, and property has become impossible 
ad those that oppress the natives call them rebels. Even Governors are 
a eng to estrange the sympthy ofthe British public from natives by abus- 
a e 3 latter. ‘As an instance of how Europeans treat natives the writer 
. ts to the case of shooting a peon by an officer in the district of Purneah. 
sai 51. The same paper does not understand what epidemic has 
suddenly seized the school-boys of Bengal. 
The writer believes that they have learnt to 
respect truth and justice. If they have any fault it is boyish levity, and 
that is not peculiar to the students of this generation or of this country. 
If the students are guilty they should be punished, and punished in pro- 
portion to their guilt. But they should not be sent to hazat for 
clapping their hands, and 96 students should not be rusticated for chewing 
pon, The writer thinks that Mr. Croft has no more power to rusticate 
students than the authorities of private schools, There is no rule which can 
prevent a student rusticated by Mr. Croft from appearing in the University 
examinations after prosecuting the regular course of studies in any private 
college. But the ways of the University are mysterious. Mr. Croft has 
no power to rusticate ; he can only move the University to do so. 
52. The same paper complains that the modern police system 
has become a great burden to the people. The 
Inspectors of Police and the head-constables 
live in the thana. They do not go out into the mofussil except on the 
occurrence of acrime. ‘They never try to keep the peace in any village, 
and do not keep an eye on bad characters. 


53. Thesame paper notices that a student of the 5th class of the 


2 collegiate school was pulling the punkha. The 
eee an oh BEE string of the punkha struck the teacher who 
fell down. The student said this was an accident, but the Principal con- 


tended that it was intentional, and ordered him to receive ten stripes. But 
the hoy fled away and would not go to school... The matter was reported 
to the Director, who was then busy with “ rustication.” He rusticated the 
young lad from all Government schools and colleges unless he submitted 
to the Principal’s order. The writer cannot advise the student to receive the 


stripes, and does not like that hot-headed school-masters should be 
entrusted with the powers of a Sirajuddowla. 


4, The same paper says that prospects of the crop are not good in this 


The famine in Bengal. country. Famine seems to have made its appear- 


ae ance in Beerbhoom. People at Nalhati are com- 
mitting succide for want of food. The Government assured the people that 
there would be no famine; but famine does not care what it Says. 


00. The same paper has an article on the High Court’s telegram in 
1, High Court’s telegram in the the Assam driver’s case, the purport of which 
¥er's ease. is similar to that noticed in paragraph 72 of 
“ur report for the week ending the 18th September. 

26. The Sanjivant, of the 13th September, says that the Magistrate 
p the Magistrate who tried Mr, Who tried Mr. Francis’ case has been promo- 


a8 a ted to the Deputy Commissionership of Sylhet. 
OMments are useless, : 
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57. The same paper says that since the transfer of the Hastern Bengal 

The clerks at the Locomotive shop, Railway Company to Government, the clerk, 

Kanchrspara. of the Locomotive shop at Kanchrapara haye 

been very cruelly treated ; they have been ordered to stop at Kanchrapara,where 

no accommodation is available. The Superintendent can order them to 
work, but he cannot order them to live wherever he likes. 


58. The same paper says that a son of Raja Harendra Krishna and 
Appointments in the Sub-Execa!”° a son of Nawab Abdul Lutif, Khan Bahadur, 
Service. have been appointed Deputy Collectors, 
Then why was the system of examination for appointments in the Subordi- 
nate Executive Service introduced ? 

59. The Postmaster-General of the North-Western Provinces has 
issued orders to all postmasters within his 
jurisdiction to receive the Pioneer news. 
paper for two pice postage, though it may weigh 10 tolahs. 

The writer was not aware that there are different postage rates for 
different individuals. What would people say when they come to hear of 
such instances of partiality ? They are already blaming Government for it, 

60. The same paper hears that Mr. Thompson has expressed himself 

dissatisfied with, and called for an explanation 

from, Major Ramsay. Perhaps Mr. Thompson 
is displeased on account of the Major’s disclosing the affair of His Honor’s 
telegram. 

61. Thesame paper says that the Indian budget is every year 
discussed in the Parliament just before it is 
closed. The Ministers came twice into 
Parliament, but there were only 12 or 18 members present. The [rime 
Minister fell into profound sleep when the papers were being read out. The 
Parliament takes no interest in the affairs of India. Why should it take any 
trouble forit? India cannot expect to have a good administration until 


it can send representatives to Parliament or the administration of its 
affairs is entrusted to its people. 


62. The same paper hears that one of the district officers of Purneah 


The post office and the Pioneer. 


Major Ramsay. 


The debate on the Indian budget. 


Accidental shooting of natives. : ‘ : 
cases of accidentally shooting natives have be- 


come rather frequent. It is desirable to take away the privilege of | 


hunting for a certain time from European residents in this country. 


63. The same paper is glad to hear that a rangi has 00 

aarrel at the Presidency Collece, @Ppointed to enquire into the guilt or otuer- 
ee eee ee a of the el students of the Presidency 
College. The enquiry should have preceded the punishment. The 
writer does not approve of the conduct of those who with a view to support 
students use severe language against professors. The professors, by shewing 
sympathy with the students, can easily command their respect. The stu- 


dents regarded Mr. DeRozio, Baboo Pearycharn Sircar, Captain Richardson, 
and Mr. McCann as their fathers. 


64, The same paper is glad to notice that Mr. Croft, the ug . 
; agin,  ublic Instruction, Bengal, has had the coura 
Mr. Croft’s report on school discipline. ° Sal, . 

r anes to report, at a time when the higher officers 
are all smitten with the student scare, that he does not believe the assertion 
tat the students are ill-mannered and unruly, and that they are embryo 

els. 


65. The same paper condemns the conduct of those Commissionert 
of the Calcutta Municipality who did 0 
lay down their offices. They all recorded # 


Municipal Commissioners of Calcutta. 


has accidentally shot a native Peada. These — 
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lic meeting their protest against the appointment of the Commission, but 
g pub 4 the more independent amongst them resigned they met again and 
a3 set to send a renresentative to the Commission which they had already 
res0 


jemned. Words cannot express the indignation which the writer 
ang the conduct of these Commissioners. 


The same paper says that famine has made its appearance in the 

” y districts of Burdwan, Beerbhoom, and Hazari- 

a eae bagh. Continued drought during the last two 

lready impoverished the people and insufficient rainfall this year 

opie things worse for them. The prospect of the crops at Pubna and at 
Moorshedabad 1s also very gloomy. 


67. ‘The same paper continues to publish the conversation between 
a@ runaway coolie who was arrested and 
_@ passenger in one of the steamers going 
sam. ‘The daily work of acoolie in a tea-garden is to dig a plot 
up to As : ,; : 5 4p 
of land measuring 360 square cubits. No one can dig so much in a day, and 
so no one gets his full wages. The majority of them get but half their 
wages, namely, 5 pice. But living is very dear in Assam. They cannot 
liveon 5 pice aday, so they have to borrow from the planters. The 
debt accumulates every day and at the expiration of the contracted period 
of service a coolie is generally debtor to the extent of Rs. 30 or Rs. 40 to 
the planters. Unless this money is paid down the coolies are obliged to enter 
into fresh agreements according to the law. The coolies ought to get good 
rice at the rate of Rs. 8 per maund, but the rice supplied is very coarse. 
The people who weigh the rice week after week steal about 20 per cent. of it. 
A man cannot live for a week upon 4 seers of rice which is thus supplied to 
him. Ifa coolie is exhausted by work, the native doctor comes and certifies 
that the man is feigning illness, whereupon he is beaten by the sakebs. 
The doctors cannot help giving such certificates, for if they recommend coolies 
for leave they are threatened with punishment. Iftbere be any pretty girls 
among the coolies, they cannot marry coolies. Hither the sahebs or the Baboos 
vse them temporarily. If the saheb gets annoyed with any coolie he 
snatches away his wife and marries her to another. It has sometimes 
been heard that the sahebs have taken to themselves the married wives of 
codlies. If anybody fails to perform the work of digging he is employed 
in plucking leaves. Plucking of six seers of leaves entitles a coolie to his 
lull wages. But this is too much work for a man to doin one day. The 
coolie who was engaged in this conversation fled away with other coolies 
because he could not pluck six seers of leaves and was therefore beaten by 
the saheb. He came to his house, but found it deserted. On his way 
to Calcutta in search of his mother he was arrested as a runaway coolie 
and sent back to the garden to which he belonged. 


68. The Samvdd Prabhdkar, of the 18th September, says that the 
hs hich Glowerement. administration of India is entrusted into the 


| hands of some very narrow-minded men. Those 
nen do not like to govern India for the good of India. They do not like to 


* 4 change in the present policy of Government. Though times have 
Ree they are still bent upon governing India in the old fashion. Lord 
‘Pon is an advocate of self-government; but they are opposed to it as is evi- 
_s by the attitude of Mr. Thompson towards the Calcutta Municipality. 
: arliament and the British public are always indifferent towards India. 
hey members| of Parliament cannot do anything to help India because 
mi how nothing about her. So the only way of interesting Parliament 
er affairs is to send representatives to it. Mr. Bright and other liberal 


m 4 
vin 8 of Parliament have been anxious for a long time to see able men 
ndia enter the Parliament. 


Coolie-life in Assam. 


SaANJIVANRYI, 
Sept. 13th, 1884. 


SANJIVANI. 


SaMVaD PRsaBHAKAR 
Sept. 13th, 1884. 


Dacca PRaxasy, 
Sept. 14th, 1884. 


Dacca PRAKASH. 


Dacca PRAKASsH. 


Dacca PRAKASH. 


Dacca PseaxKaSnH. 


Dacca Prakasy. 


Dacca Pragasn. 
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69. The Dacca Prakdsh, of the 14th September, is glad to notice that fy suc 


, Mr. Manson, the Deputy Mago; 
, . u istra 

i Rolege yer condensin Naraingunge, has senbiied ae ar tas of oe 
titch with a fine of Rs. 25 for assaulting a sbop-keeper. wei Anglo: 
70. The same paper says that Mr. MacDonald, the Civil Surgeon of fm 0000 

Mr. MacDonald, the Civil Surgeon of My mensingh, went recently to inspect a dis. 
Mymensingh. pensary at Sherpore. He compelled a studen rhe 
to salam him three times and ordered several respectable natives {, shut gs the 
their umbrellas. He sent away from the dispensary several gentleme, i ; 
who came to see the inspection with the words “nekal jao.” The write Mm 224 
says that if the officer is so hot-tempered. the medical charge of a distrigs fited 
should not be entrusted to him. Vice 
71. The same paper translates the letter of an experienced Profesgo, state 
es ts eek iin. which appeared in the Statesman and Says s1ng 
that a teacher can command respect from his adv 
students only by treating them with kindness combined with firmness the 
Hard treatment can never win the hearts of young men. BB ofa 
72. The same paper notices that Mr. Middlebrook, a European opp 
edien 0 wahie. military officer, has shot down a native not 
constable. An officer of the Purneah district sho 
shot a Pitalicise—the Pioneer says—accidentally. Many think that until as t 
a European shoots a European accidentally the authorities will not shake off cla 
their indifference. The writer thinks that these cases could not have fm (2 
been so frequent if the European Judicial Officers had not valued native lives Mm 1° 
at Rs. 30, Rs. 40, or Rs. 100. If they had punished manslaughitering brutes = 
with sufficient severity the world would have heard little of such cases, a 


But alas! the encouragement of European officers by the Judges has produced 
avery mischievous result. It is certain that those who killed the police | 
constable and the Pdtalicise will receive no punishment. The story of 
Mr. Byrne’s killing the elephant driver is very well known. Thatsuch cruel | 
incidents should happen in the reign of the kind-hearted Queen Victorias 
very disappointing. 
73. The same paper has an article on the driver’s case and the High 
The driver’s case and the High Court, the purport of which 1s similar to that 
Court. of the article noticed in paragraph 72 of our 
report for the week ending the 18th September. 
74, The same paper says that India is entirely dependent on England, 
Baboo Lal Mohun Ghosh in Par. DUt whenever the name of India 1s mentioned 
liament. the House of Commons becomes empty and | 
the few members that remain fall asleep. The writer says that all | 
sorts of oppression from Anglo-Indians may be tolerated, but this 
neglect on the part of England towards her dependency is intolerable. It 
fills the minds of the natives with despondency. ‘The greater part of the 
produce of India is conveyed to England where it is employed in defraying 
the expenses incurred by the Secretary of State on India’s account. ‘The 
State Secretary and his offices are maintained entirely for the good of the | 
eople of India. But still they cannot redress the grievances of Tndia. 
he atmosphere of India spoils every one who comes out to India with 
ruling powers. The people set up agitations indeed, but they do not know 
how to agitate. Unless educated natives of India get seats in Parliament 
the attention of the Parliament will not be drawn to its affairs. No 
native 1s so fitto be a member of Parliament as Baboo ual Mohan Ghosh. 
But if he is foiled in his attempt to enter Parliament simply for want 
of money no one will be able to enter it for a iong time to come. 
(o. The same paper hears that Mr. Grant Duff wants to come to 
Be, Wellnnhs saa terms with Mr. Wallace, who was dismissed froo 
the Civil Service, by giving him a pension © 
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9500. If it be so the people of India should raise their voice against 
an arrangement, as it would be really wasting the resources of India. 
gulC "¢, The same paper is glad to notice that the Lieutenant-Governor 
| etion nes in the Lahore Of the Punjab has given his consent to the 
he ian Mahomedan College. proposal for opening a civil service class in 
oe sation with the Lahore Anglo-{ndian Mahomedan College. 
77, The Sddhdrant, of the 14th September, referring to the selection 
tion of Baboo Piyari Mobun of Baboo Piyari Mohun Mukerjee as the 
Thesemresentative of the zemindars representative of the zemindars in the Vice- 
the Viceregal Council. regal Council, says that the gentleman is 
sndoubtedly an able man, but it doubts whether the public would be bene- 
fred by his being a member of the Legislative Council. A member of the 
Viceregal Council should possess not merely the skill of an advocate, but 
tatesmanship. The public has not found any proof of Piyari Babu’s posses- 
sing the last mentioned qualification. The writer knows that he is an able 
advocate and that he has always acted in the spirit of an advocate. When 
the Rent Bill was introduced into the Bengal Council he shewed the skill 
of an advocate, but no statesmanship. Many zemindars of the present time 
oppress their ryots. Owing to repeated enhancements of rent the ryots can- 
not effect improvements on their lands. They do not desire that the ryois 
should save money. Had Piyari Baboo been taken into the Council 
as the representative of only those zemindars who have ruined the middle 
class of Bengal by depriving them of brahmattar, debottar, and lakhraj 
lands and who make trifling amends for these extortions by constructing a few 
roads near their own houses and establishing a school or a college, the writer 
would not have objected to his appointment. There is only one Bengali mem- 
berin the Viceregal Council. Though that member may be taken as the 
representative of the zemindars, it is necessary that he should act as the repre- 
sentative of all Bengal. He wili no doubt try to protect the interest of the 
zemindars, but he should also listen to the voice of the whole society. Sucha 
man only can be a true representative of the zemindars. The writer cannot say 
that there is not such a man among the zemindars. But Piyari Babu has 
no time and perhaps no inclination to look to the interests of society asa 
whole. Piyari Babu will fight hard for the interests of the zemindars. 
But under the present circumstances the representative of the zemindars 
ought to be the representative of all Bengal. The zemindars will therefore 
do well to select five or six representatives of whom the one whose selection 
may be approved by the entire public be sent to the Council as their 
rerresentative, 

78. The same paper entreats the mother and Empress of India to 
cast a pitiful glance upon her Indian children 
i who are suffering from starvation and are 
clad in rags and are crying in the bitterness of their sorrow. If she does 
uot take pity upon Indians they will be surely undone. Her sinful English 
children have entered India in the form of demons. They are out- 
raging chaste women with impunity. The demon who recently violated a 
chaste woman has not been adequately punished in her courts. Her white 
oe are not probably truly loyal to her. They are busy in plundering 
: riches of her Empire. The writer entreats her to cast a pitiful 
Boi upon India, which is supplying her children with all sorts of dainty 
ol, and whose diamond is adorning her crown. The writer exhorts the 
Indus and Mussulmans of India to entreat the Empress with tears to save 
et from insult, and their women from dishonour If even she does not 
“en to the cries of distress, the just King of the Universe will surely punish 


ac aay Even the powerful Roman Empire perished on account of its 
3. 


Indian’s complaint to the Empress. 


Dacca Praxgasn, 
Sept. 14th, 1884. 


SaADHARANY!, 
Sept. 14th, 1884. 


SADHARANI. 
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SADHARANRI. 


SADHARANI. 


SaR SUDHANIDBY, 


Sept. 16th, 1884. 


SaR SUDHANIDHI. 


NaVAVIBHAKAB. 
Sept. 16th, 1884. 
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97. The same paper says that Indians hoped much from Lord Ripon 


but being meek to a fault he could not 
Indians to any considerable extent. WF yn 


; é A firm. 
hearted Governor is required for India. The writer is not aware mi 
Lord Dufferin possesses that qualification. But he has won approbation in 
every office which he has hitherto held, especially as the Governor- 
of Canada. He will truly benefit India if he can destroy the p 


fangs of the Anglo-Indian demons. 


80. A correspondent of the same paper writing from Khesra 

Sale of wine without license in Khesra, Khulna, Says that a person of the name of 
Khulna. Preo Nath Dey is selling wine, hemp, and 
opium in that village for a long time without a license. The constables who 
come to the village, far from bringing Preonath to justice, rather patronize 


him. Now a gentleman is trying to open a shop for the sale of intoxicate 
ing articles by taking out a license. 


81. Another correspondent of the same paper writing from Nalchiti, 


Sis teins Mihai. Burrisal, complains against the local muni- 
cipality. While some wards possess good 
roads and are lighted, others possess none of these advantages, The 


Magbazar ward includes about one-third of the entire area under the 
municipality. But it does not possess municipal roads and is not lighted. 

82. The Sar Sudhanidhi, of the 15th September, says that never since 

sil Wiis Wiis the conquest of Bengal by the English 

| did a man 8o sincere and so honest come out 

to India as Lord Ripon. His only fault is that he lacks strength of 

mind. He raised the expectations of the people to the highest pitch by the 

introduction of such measures as the Ibert Bill. But the collapse of that 

measure plainly shewed tbat the gulf between the natives and the English 


would never be bridged—a thing which was thought possible before. The 
collapse of the Ilbert Bill made the fate of self-government very dubious, 


The people expected much from Mr. Thompson too, but unfortunately he 
appears to be very unfavourably disposed towards the natives. 


30. The same paper says that the experienced English officers in this 


country are fully aware of the impoverishment 
U r f In 1a. « * 

The fatare of 4nd of the country and of the oppression which 

They know this and they know how to govern, 


Lord Dufferin. 


General 
O1lsOnous 


erinds the people down. 


but when people make their grievances known to them they do not listen to 


them. They act just as they please. So if the people want to have their 


grievances redressed they should make these grievances known to the English 
public. 


84. The Navavibhdkar, of the 15th September, says that one should 


not be surprised if Russian officials, who are 


i afraid of the Nihilists, were to banish and 
execute innocent Nihilists. But Indians cannot but be filled with despair if 


the officials of peaceful India follow the formidable policy of Russia, Turkey, 


The Salem prisoners. 


and Spain. Oppression in a rebellious country may be forgiven, but 


Oppression in a peaceful country is intolerable. Englishmen condemn 
Russian officials for banishing Nihilists without sufficient proof. It 1s 


deeply to be regretted if Englishmen themselves do injustice to 
peace-loving Indians. Such desire for injustice and oppression as has been 


shewn by the English officials who punished the innocent Hindus of Salem 
was never evinced by Englishmen. With the object of convicting the | 
innocent and respectable inhabitants of Salem of conspiracy, the Magistrate 


instigated the wicked spirits of the police who on their part encouraged the 
sp 


les Who are sin personified. All the worst men in the place were produced as 
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nagges against respectable men. Some of these innocent and respectable 
som ere imprisoned and others transported. One’s heart breaks when one 
eras that an English Magistrate made the lives of honest men miserable 
on the aid of wicked men. A Madras correspondent of the Amrita 
ye ar Patrike has shewn how the Madras officials collected disreputable 
- sea with the aid of the police. All the respectable. inhabitants of 
Salem have been punished upon the evidence of these disreputable witnesses. 
The writer never dreamt that English officials would shew such meanness as 
ocuring false witnesses. But it is the misfortune of the people that they 
have to see hellish oppression in Madras which is” under British rule. 
Indians are pained at the thought that Lord Ripon will go home without 
removing this stain on the British character. Mr. Grant Duff has lost his 
senses. The sacred character which he possessed when in Parliament is 
changed. The innocent Salem prisoners will not obtain justice from him. 
He is hardened against disgrace. None but Lord Ripon willbe able to 
emove this stigma upon the English character. 


gs The same paper says that the scale of salaries of all officers, 
Munsiffs, Deputy Magistrates, officers of the 
Public Works Department, Professors of the 
Sanskrit College, &c., has been raised. The scale of salaries of the 
unfortunate Assistant Surgeons only has not been increased. Their position 
has been improved only in name. Instead of being called Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons as before they are now called Assistant Surgeons. But their 
salaries have not been increased. The Assistant Surgeons hoped that 
their salaries also would be increased. An agitation was made for 
securing an increase of the salaries of the Assistant Surgeons. But it 
proved ineffectual. Of the 62 Covenanted Surgeons of Bengal, five only 
are natives. Of the 19 Uncovenanted Surgeons two only are natives. 
Thus the loaves and fishes of the higher medical service are almost 
wholly enjoyed by Englishmen. There are three grades of Assistant 
Surgeons. Promotion from the third grade tothe second and from the 
second grade to the first depends upon success in examinations which 
are very difficult. As these examinations are very difficult and as much is 
not to be gained by passing the examinations, the Assistant Surgeons do not 
care to pass them. ‘The prospects of the Assistant Surgeons may be easily 
Improved. Business can be satisfactorily managed if able Assistant 
Surgeons are placed in charge of districts, instead of Civil Surgeons drawing 
large salaries. ‘Thirty-six thousand rupees per month is spent in paying 
the salaries of 86 Civil Surgeons. But if 86 Assistant Surgeons were 
appointed to those posts the work could be done at a monthly cost of 18 
thousand rupees. Assistant Surgeons may also be appointed to other posts 
now held by English Surgeons. There should be also seven grades of Assis- 
tant Surgeons as there are seven grades of Deputy Magistrates. The number 


The Assistant Surgeons. 


of English Civil Surgeons should be reduced. The Civil Surgeons do not: 


possess any qualification which is not possessed by the Assistant Surgeons. 


86. The same paper says that it is a matter of deep regret that the 


Anglo-Indians are not listening to the cries of 
| agony of the unfortunate coolie woman of 
Kokilamukh giving expression to despair for the safety of her countrywomen. 
It is still more to be regretted that the Hon’ble Judges of the High Court 
also have not listened to that cry. There is no reason to believe that 
the Judges of the High Court have wilfully done injustice ; but it is certain 
that a miscarriage of justice has taken place owing tosome reason or other. 
A decision so strange as that which has been passed by the High Court Judges 
inthe Webb case has not been seen for along time. The Judges have dis- 


The High Court and Mr. Webb's case. 


NAvAVIBHAKAR, 
Sept. 15th, 1884. 


NAVAVIBHAKAR. 
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believed the charge of rape on several grounds. Their first reason for disheliey 

ing the charge is that the coolie woman’s husband did not state in his netitin 
to the Magistrate that Mr. Webb had confined her all night in hig aa 
Had the Judges considered all the circumstances they would not here 
attached any weight to this view. A fiend violated the unfortunate ines 
wife at night. He asked this man and that man on the following mori, 

where he could obtain justice. They told him that there was a Magistrate's 
court at a distance of 14 miles. He was in a strange land; but his soy) 
was full of bitterness, and he reached the Assistant Commissioner’s court at 
Jorehat by following the track of bullock carts. He there went to an 
Assamese mukhtear. The complainant is a Bengali, and does not understang 
Assamese. He explains with considerable difficulty the facts of the Case 
to the mukhtear. He is a poor man and has not much money with hin, 
He has to give eight annas as court-fee. Probably he cannot give more 
than 2 or 4 annas to the mukhtear, who consequently does not take the 
trouble of giving a minute account of the case. The complainant when asked 
about the particulars of the case by the Magistrate stated that his wife had 
been confined, that her clothes were blood-stained, and that she had 
complained of great pains in her abdomen. What sentient being having g 
heart, except the Judges of the High Court, could disbelieve this? The 
second reason which led the Judges to disbelieve the charge is that the 
complainant did not wait to be examined by the Magistrate. How could 
a person whose wife had been outraged the night before remain away from 
that poor wife who was still under the influence of the monster who had 
outraged her. The complainant filed his petition in the afternoon. Had he 
to wait he could not reach Kokilamukh before 2 or 38 o'clock at night, 
He returned to his wife thinking that he would save her from fresh outrage that 
night and return to the Magistrate in the morning; but the sirdar of the 
Holinguri tea-plantation arrived in the morning and persuaded him to accom- 
pany him with the delusive statement that the planter would try his case. Who 
but the High Court Judges could disbelieve the complainant’s statement under 
these circumstances? The third reason which the Judges have assigned for 
disbelieving the charge is that the complainant had produced only two 
coolies and two policemen as witnesses, but that if the charge had been true 
he could have produced at least six or seven witnesses more. The Judges 
should have remembered that the complainant is an ignorant fellow and 
had probably never before sued any one in a criminal court. How could 
he then know how many witnesses would be required for proving the charge. 
He could not also secure the services of a competent pleader owing to 
poverty. His pleader thought that four witnesses would be sufficient. 
The fact is that his case was not well conducted. But is this a sufl- 
cient reason for believing that the charge was false? The writer cannot 
understand how the Judges of the High Court disbelieved a case which the 
Assistant Commissioner and the District Judge concluded to be true after 
careful enquiry. He who has the slightest common sense and sympathy, and 
has the power of vividly realizing the circumstances of the case can have n0 
doubt about the outrage committed upon the coolie woman. The Judges of 
the High Court tried the case in a biassed frame of mind. Their frame of 
mind was that of advocates and not of Judges. Had it not been so they 
would not have given such weight to trifling reasons like the above. There 
cannot be the slightest doubt that the J udges tried the case 0 4 
biassed frame of mind. They had tried more to pick holes in the case 1 
order to demonstrate the falsity of the charge than to look on those aspects 
of it which would have made the truth of the charge apparent. Did they 
consider what could have led a poor and weak man like the complainant [0 
prefer such a serious charge against a powerful Englishman like the defendant? 
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'd_ they consider what could have led him to undertake a journey of 
1 ‘les in a strange country, and to spend the little money he had in the 
oe Did the sagacious Judges at all consider that the defendant did not 
a establish his innocence by the evidence of his English assistant and the 
os > ‘The Magistrate went so far as to say that he believed that the 
tefendant had violated the coolie woman. Why did not the defendant 
then clear himself from that charge P Did not these things occur to the 
Solomons of the High Court ? Why did the experienced Magistrate and 
pistrict Judge, who are not enemies to the defendant, believe every letter 
of the petition. Mr. Justice Norris had written about the propriety of a 
retrial in his decision. Why did he strike out the passage at the advice of 
the other Judges ? The writer is struck dumb at the decision of the High 
Court? The ery of the spirit of the coolie woman for justice will not cease, 
nor will the stain upon the High Court be effaced. 

97 Thesame paper says that Lord Beaconsfield removed Lord Northbrook 
i al il and appointed Lytton Lytton as Viceroy with 

—— a view to fasten a quarrel upon Afghanistan. 
Is Mr. Gladstone appointing Lord Dufferin in the place of Lord Ripon 
owing to fear of Russia? Or has peace-loving Lord Ripon himself determined 
to resign owing to any apprehension of disturbances? The Russian occupa- 
tion of Merv, Persia’s friendliness towards Russia, the Delimitation Commis- 
sion, Russian influence in Bokhara, the collecting of troops by the Amir— 
all these prognosticate extraordinary events. Who can say what clouds the 


| western sky of Afghanistan is full of ? Lord Northbrook was averse to war: 


so is Lord Ripon. Lord Lytton found favour in Lord Beaconsfield’s eye 
owing to his skill in diplomacy. Has Mr. Gladstone too selected Lord 
Dufferin for possessing the above qualification ? ‘The writer prays that Lord 
Dufferin may not turn out asecond Lytton, and that Mr. Gladstone may 
not earn disgrace like Lord Beaconsfield. Nobody can have any doubt 
about Lord Dufferin’s experience. He is nota diplomatist of the stam 
of Lord Ivtton. Though he is a diplomatist he is not fond of crooked 
policies. Ee is known as an honest and firm man. The JLroneer 
is saying that Indians who adore Lord Ripon will not be filled with 
despair at Lord Dufferin’s conduct: so Indians need not apprehend mis- 
chief from the appointment of a diplomatist Viceroy. The Luglishman is 
trying to make Lord Dufferin hostile to natives by saying that, unlike 
Lord Rip, Lord Dufferin knows well how to make distinction between 
natives and Englishmen. Lord Dufferin’s experience is worth nothing if 
he cannot find out the wiles of the Englishman. If Lord Dufferin cannot 
understand that the unhappiness of India is due to the despotic rule of the 
civilians, and that there is no reason why India should not be governed 
otherwise than despotically, how will the people give him credit for 
experience * Indians praise Lord Ripon for his noble-heartedness. Had he 
“en able to give effect to his noble intentions by disregarding the counsels 
of his evil counsellors, fortune would have smiled upon India. The Indians 
‘re sorry that Lord Ripon could not give effect to his noble intentions owing to 
Want of firmness, and they attribute his lack of courage to their own ill luck. 

88. The same paper says that a considerable portion of England’s 
prison of Indian questions in influence depends upon her dominion over 
ae India. It is a matter of regret that though 
can is the case the English people do not take any notice of the dangers 
' at are threatening India. The Queen did not make any men- 
te of India in her speeches on the occasion of the opening and proro- 
siHon of Parliament. Parliament does not wish to trouble itself about 
The Indian budget is presented before the House at the 
\ue session when only a few me ers attend the House. ‘Chose 
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few members also take no interest in the happiness of India. 

mention others, even Mr. Gladstone snores during the discussion 

Indian budget. The fact is that people do not like to trouble the 
about the mischievous consequences of policies by which they are Profiting at 
present. England is now deriving much benefit from India. Many Enolish. 
men are being supported by India. England is now shifting many burdens 
upon her. She is also hoarding up riches by trading with India: s0 ghe 
does not care to trouble herself about the future consequences of the polic 
which she is pursuing. The recent discussion in Parliament on the Indiny 
budget does not deserve the name of discussion. It has been settled that 
money should be borrowed in England for the extension of railways, \, 


Not to 


ON the 
Mselves 


Cross has drawn a rose coloured picture of India. Indians have been dis. | 


gusted with these official pictures. Mr. Cropper (?) deserve the thanks of the 
country for espousing the cause of India in the debate. India will not be 
benefited so long as the number of her well-wishers in Parliament 
does not increase. Mischievous consequences will be produced by England’s 
present selfish policy towards India; but as such consequences are jot 
likely to be produced in a short time, Indians should adopt means to 
attaining their own objects. 

89. Thesame paper says that there is no necessity for systematic 
lectures on morality in colleges. Nothin 
can improve the morality of students better than 
examples of good conduct set by teachers. The morality of the students 
will be easily improved if good books and good teachers are selected. 

90. The same paper says that an innocent gentleman of the name 
of Rakhal Chunder was confined in hajut 
upon a false charge of theft which was pre- 
ferred against him by some wicked people in Berhampore. Rakhal 
Chunder has been honourably acquitted. But what compensation is 
there for the sufferings he has undergone? It is true that the 
Magistrate has given him leave to prosecute those who instituted 
the suit against him. But will the punishment of those persons 
be any real compensation for the sufferings he has undergone? Should 
not police officers be a little more cautious in confining persons in 
hajut? Itis monstrous that the police should subject innocert persons 
to sufferings on the preferment of charges against them by any person 
whatever. The writer says these things because Mr. Lambert has arrived 
in Calcutta. Ought Serjeant Fitzgerald’s apologising to several innocent 
gentlemen, whom he had beat, to have been considered as a sufficient excuse 
of his crime ? Should not a policeman guilty of such an offence be more 
severely punished ? 

91. The Swrabh2, of the 15th September, says that Indians have 


Lord Ripon. obtained nothing which they had hoped for 
, — from Lord Ripon. By trying to benefit 
India he has rather injured it owing to his weakness. 


92. The same paper says:—The kind hearted Lieutenant-Governor 
-Mr. Thompson’s grant of a paltry has granted Rs. 500 for the relief of the 
sum for the relief of the people of people of Beerbhoom, who are dying of starva- 


Beereneem: tion. How many people will be fed by Rs. 500 
and for how many days? Nobod 


Teaching of morality in schouls. 


The police. 


Rs. 500 for the relief of the famine-striken people of a district ? Such a 
narrow hearted Governor is not fit to be the ruler of a province. 

93. The same paper says that the Pioneer, the Englishman, and 
other Anglo-Indian papers are publishing 


translated extracts from Bengali papers | 
order to shew the sort of language which they use towards Europea 


Bengali newspapers. 


y has ever heard of the grant of 
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native editor shrinks from sharply criticizing the conduct of English- 
da! ‘Ity of oppression the writer will consider him unfit to be an editor in 


nee red and down-trodden Bengal. 


94, The same paper says that an Educational Bill giving effect to 
taining of public opinion the recommendations of the Education Com- 
ayut the Educational Bill, mission has been drafted. The opinion of 
he Local Governments upon this Bill is being collected. The Secretary 
of State has civen his assent to the passing of the Bull. The writer says that 
the Bill should soon be published, and the opinion of the public about 
+ should be ascertained. Lord Ripon has ruled that the opinion of the 
public a every Bill should be collected. He should not break the rule 
: ] : 
wae The same paper says that one of the reasons which led 
rhe High Court and Mr, Webb’s Mr. Justice Norris to disbelieve the charge 
case of rape against Mr. Webb is that the 
complainant did not wait at Jorehat to be examined by the Magistrate. 
The complainant distinctly said in his evidence before the Magistrate. that 
the person who wrote the petition for him gave him to understand that if 
he waited to be examined, he would not be able to return to Kokilamukh 
till late at night. ‘Two reasons may be assigned for the complainant’s not 
raiting at Jorehat. He apprehended that his wife might be subjected to 
fresh outrage by Mr. Webb if he did not return. Being an ignorant man he 
could not understand that his case might be weakened if he did not wait to 
be examined. Mr. Justice Norris also attaches much weight to the non- 
production as witnesses of the other coolies who were present at the time when 
the crime was committed. The writer says that the Magistrate and the 
pleader are responsible for the non-production of the remaining coolies as 
witnesses. Mr. Justice Norris himself has expressed surprise at the 
Magistrate’s not summoning those coolies and taking their evideuce. . Why 
should the charge preferred by the complainant be disbelieved for an act of 
omission committed by the Magistrate and the pleader? The case of the com- 
plainant might have been disbelieved if he had objected to the production 
of those witnesses. But it was not proposed to summon those witnesses. If 
Mr. Justice Norris thought that the examination of the remaining coolies 
would have demonstrated the truth or otherwise of the charge he should 
not have tried the case so long as their evidence was not taken. ‘ Had 
an Englishman been placed in similar circumstances Mr. Justice Norris 
would not have disbelieved his statement. But the complainant: being a 
Bengali coolie, the impartial Judge and incarnation of justice, Mr. Norris, 
has disbelieved him. Every one must say, after seeing the decision of the 
Judges in the above case, that either the Judges are foolish and totally 
unit to be Judges, or they have tried to save their countryman by assigning 
some worthless reasons for disbelieving the charge. It is true that Mr. 
ties Norris had recommended retrial. But he afterwards withdrew 
° proposal at the advice of other Judges. The writer says that natives 
are being so much provoked by such unjust decisions that they will not be 
able to suffer such injustice much longer. 

46. The same paper says that it has heard from a realiable source that 
octroi duties will be levied upon food stuffs only. 
Res The writer says that this step would produce 
8 op ag” Even now pure milk, butter, rice, and sweetmeats are not 
—— lein Calcutta. The levying of duties upon them will make thei 

| ny costly. The levying of duties upon food stuffs is not sanctioned 
el . Principles of political economy. It is strange that taxes in India 
"AR 8 tags to common sense aswell as to all principles of political 
rte. and justice. In India the poor are burdened with taxes, while 

"ers drawing large salaries are exempted from them. 
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97, The same paper says that Mr. Croft has conclu 

| vias fg reports submitted by the 2 ae 
officers in different parts of the Province that 
of the students of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and Assam, those of East 
and Central Bengal are the most unruly. The writer does not deny that 
the students have become more haughty and more disrespectful to superiors 
than before. But he sees other grave defects in the character of Students 
The students are not truthful, courageous, and self-denying to the extent 


which is expected of them. ‘They are still far from the ideal of student. 
life. 


The students. 


98. A correspondent of the Som Prakash, of the 15th September 

says that though Juguddul has been long unde; 
the jurisdiction of the Rajpore Municipalit 
no good road has yet been constructed there. 
in. The state of the existing roads also is very bad. There is not a single 
water passage in the village. After a heavy shower of rain the roads are 
submerged and in some places remain so for several days. During the last 
two years only half a mile of brick built road has been constructed. This 
road has been so carelessly constructed that it has been considerably 
damaged by rain. There is no fit place for cremating dead bodies in the 
village. The place now used for that purpose is full of jungle, and infested 
by snakes and wild boars. If the poor people of the village are unable 
to pay the municipal rates, the municipality realizes these by selling their 
properties. Butif the income of the poor inhabitants of Juguddul is 
compared with that of the rich persons living under the Rajpore Munici- 
pality, it will be seen that justice requires that the villagers should either be 
totally exempted from the payment of those rates, or that these should be 
partially remitted. 

99. The same paper says that municipal work will continue to be 
done unsatisfactorily till a grave defect in the 
municipal law has been removed. The mv- 
nicipal law has not settled the powers and responsibilities of the Commis 
sioners. The Vice-Chairman has been entrusted with all power. Con- 
sequently the Municipal Commissioners cannot prevent illegal actions 
on his part. The editor accepted a Commissionership in _ the 
Rajpore Municipality; but seeing that his efforts for improving the 
state of the village in which he lives would not succeed owing 
to the Vice-Chairman’s possessing all power he has desisted from 
attending the municipal meetings. No steps have been taken by the muni 
cipality to remove the wretched state of Changripotta. The village is full of 
jungle and foul gases. There are also no drains. Honest Municipal 
Commissioners of the Rajpore Municipality do not a'tend the municipal 
meetings. If any of them ever attend a meeting their proposals cat- 
not be carried, as a majority of votes is at the Vice-Ciairman’s command. 
The money of the rate-payers is simply wasted. If any one complains of 
waste of money to the Magistrate he sends the petition to the Vice- 
Chairman, consequently no effect is produced by those petitions. There 
are clear proofs of the waste of money of the rate-payers ; but unfor- 
tunately there is no one to look to the actions of the municipality. ‘The 
reason why the present Vice-Chairman has been re-elected every year is that 
the majority of tie Municipal Commissioners are his creatures. Will the 
Vice-Chairman, asks the writer, remain in his office if he wastes the money 
of the rate-payers and acts illegally in order to gain his own ends? The 
editor requesis the Magistrate to appoint an intelligent and disinterested 
person, ani not the Vice-Chairman, to enquire into the truth of the 
statements in petitions against the Vice-Chairman The Magistrate is further 


asked to enquire into the truth of the charges preferred above agains! 


Bad municipal arrangements at Ju- 
guddul. | 
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the Vice-Chairman, as also to enquire whether the Vice-Chairman appoints 
ris creatures 28 Commissioners. The state of the villages under the 
Rajpore Municipality has been, it is said, truthfully described in the above 
sorrespondence. 


100. The same paper says that there is no necessity for the post of 
Lieutenant-Governor. Bengal has derived no 


The post of Lieutenant- Governor. 


cir J. P. Grant. On the contrary, the Lieutenant-Governors have injured and 
gill injure the province. It has been proved by Mr. Thompson’s actions that 
Bengal does not, at present, and will not in future derive any benefit from 
the post of Lieutenant-Governor. Mr. Thompson has injured Bengal by 
opposing the Ibert Bill. He is about to lay the axe at the root of self- 

overament. The post of Lieutenant-Governor is not only a source of 
much injury, it also occasions much waste of money. Much money is 
epent upon the salary of the Lieutenant-Governor, that of his Private and 
Military Secretaries, upon the Bengal Council, upon the travelling 
allowances of the Lieutenant-Governor, establishment charges, &c. If the 
post of Lieutenant-Governor is abolished, not only will this large sum of 
money be save’, but the people will be benefited in another way also. If 
the Bengal Council is abolished the people will no longer be tormented 
with one law after another. The lesser the number of laws, and the lesser 
the complexity of those laws, the better for a country. Now the question 
is, how will Bengal be governed if the post of lLieutenant-Governor is 
abolished? The writer says that the government of Bengal should be the 
chief duty of the Viceroy. He will be able to govern Bengal easily. The 
metropolis of India is situated in Bengal. It is very easy to govern 
| Bengal from that place. Bengal is the foremost province of India. The 
Viceroy himself should undertake the administration of this province. The 
residence of two Governors close to one another in Bengal is very mise 
chievous. Lord Ripon is a noble-hearted man. He does not desire to 
interfere with the actions of the local Government. ‘The writer says that 
oppression on the part of the Bengal Government cannot be stopped owing 
to this disinclination to interfere. If the post of | ieutenant-Governor 
s abolished the Viceroy will have to try his best to put a stop to the 
oppression committed by the officials. The non-prevention of injustice and 
oppression has made it extremely necessary that the post of Lieutenant- 
Governor should be abolished. At first there was not a separate Lieutenant- 
ity of Bengal. The Directors created the post. But there is no 
onger any necessity for that post. By far the largest portion of the 
arene is spent upon the salaries of the officials, and the establishment 
charges of the different Governments of the country. Retrenchment 
in this direction has become extremely necessary. Much ill 
be saved if th 13 Pp mone. ve 

: e post of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is abolished. 

1, The same paper ‘says that the murder of Beni Korai has shewn 
zie cwso about the murder of Beni the editor many strange things. The murderers 
of brit and those who saved them in consideration 
af are counted honest men, and those who acted honestly are said 
tity lonest and guilty of taking bribes. It is very easy to dupe the 
ay . obi siaie The police for various reasons bade the murderers to be of 
a ; “ Purna Kar stated what he saw, and for that offence was con- 
i ne Haga. The worthy Sub-Inspector of the Sonarpore thana made 
: ian understand that Purna Kar was a liar. If Purna was beaten 
eB le not raise the alarm? As he did not cry for help his statements, 
Wg die aint and he is an accomplice of the murderers, and has concealed 
Mr fli Ris such specious reasoning the Sub-lnspector convinced 

S at Purna Kar had lied and concealed. Mr. Maguire 
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believing the police, illegally confined Purna Kar without 


any evid 
his guilt. Mr. Maguire has not yet attained mature Y Svidence of enc 


ave and : 
novice. For this reason he has not been able to perceive thoroughi” Fo 
the wickedness of the police. Being an KHnglishman, he hag - ‘ 


yet been able to realize thoroughly the timidness of natives ; for these req lege 
he has considered Beni Kar guilty. While the innocent Purng p= 


the 
confined in hajut the murderers escaped punishment owing to the we 
assistance of the police. Owing to repeated writings in the Som Be rus 


Prakdsh, the Superintendent of Police was ordered to hold a second 
investigation. He believed the persons named by Purna Kar to be 
the murderers and found some proof of their guilt. He sent Baho, 8 
Kissory Mohun Mukarjee, an able and experienced detective officer, to 


ne’ 
the spot for further investigation. The latter sent up Umesh Ghose, one of un 
the persons named by Purna Kar for trial. Because Kissory Baboo has he 
apprehended the real murderer his accomplices are writing anonymous letters pl 
against the Baboo. Kissory Baboo should now have the case reinvestigated by lal 
a disinterested and experienced person in order to prove his innocence, He ot 
should also see that the case is not tried by Mr. Maguire. The edito; flc 
entreats the Lieutenant-Governor to make enquiries on the following th 
points:—(1) Under what law was the witness Purna Kar confined in 
hajut; (2) what is his offence; (8) what evidence is there of his ! 
guilt ; (4) was Mr. Maguire’s decision right ; (5) whether the blow struck by da 
Umesh on Beni’s chest was simple or deadly ; (6) whether that blow caused T 
Beni’s death ; and (7) whether it is possible that the trace of a simple blow ac 
can be found after a good many hours. The papers of the case should be 
examined by Mr. J. G. Charles, or some such experienced person. The 
murderers should not be allowed to escape unpunished. 
102. The same paper says that Government 1s impoverishing many g¢ 
icine aaa persons by making them sell forests which tc 
yderigerdhe cern they possess at nominal prices. ‘With the 
increase in the Government income from forests English officers have 
begun to be appointed. Natives are excluded from the Forest Department 
cn the ground that there is necessity for many secret consultations in the ( 
Department. The writer cannot understand what these secret consulta- : 
tions may be, unless they be secret consultations for ruining persons. The ' 
Viceroy at the recommendation of his Secretaries asked for the sanction of ‘ 
the Secretary of State to the appointment of an Assistant Accountant ¢ 
for the Forest Department upon a large salary. But the Secretary 
of State has expressed surprise at this proposal, and has directed the Viceroy ! 


to take no such step in future without adequate consideration. It appears 
that the Secretary of State has given his sanction to the proposal owing 
to mere inability to refuse to comply with Lord Ripon’s request. Lord 
Ripon should be cautious after this. He should act conscientiously and 
spiritedly as before. If he does not do so, men will say that he has been 
bullied by the opposition of the civilians. ‘With reference to the actionof 
Government in taking forests from their proprietors the writer says that most of 
the officials wish to govern Indians by brute force, and for this reason they att 
trying to impoverish natives and to make them dependent upon Government 
by depriving them of their properties. But a Liberal Government should no! 
act thus. Government may punish proprietors of forests for any infringe 
ment of the forest law, and may adopt means to prevent repetitions 
of such offences. But depriving men of their forests upon the slightest 
pretext 1s nothing but robbery. Cannot Government prevent proprie 
rt. trom destroying forests without depriving them of their propel 
ties? Ihe generous Government should not exclude natives from the 
Forest Department. Why does Lord Ripon’s government, which 
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eouraged natives in every matter, discourage them by closing to them the 
geo, nt ? . 
forest Pee sane paper referring to the quarrel between Mr. Webb and 
vin the Presidency Cole the third-year students of the Presidency 
sei College says that a quarrel cannot be due to 
vf fault of one party alone. It is possible that the students 
yo more to blame. But they should be punished otherwise than with 
ty A correspondent of the same paper says that he found the 
‘etched state of villages in the village Kattabelia in Diamond Harbour 
pool Harbour sub-division. almost submerged under the water of the 
jeighbouring canal. He sawa very narrow road which he was given to 
understand was the road constructed by the Road Cess Committee. As 
ne approached Anandipore, Shamnagore, and Damadarpore, he saw many 
places of the road submerged under the canal, and saw that two or three 
larce canals were about to ruin the villages by submerging it. No 
sther crop than rice grows in these places. If even that is destroyed by 
foods, how will the poor inhabitants live (?) Will not the officials look to 
the wretchedness of the people of these places (?) 


Th 


| 

: 105. <A correspondent of the same paper writing from Ichloba 
i High price of rice in Ichloba, Mane Mandalay, says that the price of rice has 
Ny dalay. already risen considerably high in that place. 


The poor are suffering very much in consequence. Government should 
adopt precautions from this time. 


106. The same paper says that famine has made its appearance in 
Beerbhoom. Relief works will soon be opened 
there. The authorities have entitled them- 


selves to the thanks of the poor by sending Babu Brojendro Nath Dey 
to the place for opening relief works. 


107. The same paper says that though ten thousand persons prayed 
i Gin semen, Government for the release of the Salem 


Famine in Beerbhoom. 


“ prisoners their prayers have not been heard. 
Government should not take revenge upon subjects. Why is Lord Ripon 
‘4 still silent about the matter(?) The people of Madras should unitedly 
petition the Viceroy for the release of the Salem prisoners. They should 


also request the Indian Association in England to agitate about the matter 
there. [fan agitation is made in England about the matter, the English 


nd people will come to know of the despotism of Indian officials, and the 
Innocent prisoners will be released | 

ars P released. 

ng 108. The Samaya, of the 15th September, says that Mr. Blunt has 
rd Mr. Bluat in India, said nothing new about India in his article 
nd - in the Morinightly Review. Ue has simply 
at sald what the native newspapers have repeated times without number. The 
of complaints of the conquered race could never reach the ears of the 
of conquerors. But when high-minded men like Mr. Blunt have taken up 
are 


these complaints there is hope of some good resulting from his endeavours. 


iat porerament has been repeatedly told of the impoverishment of the people, 
not ut reduction of expenditure has always appeared impossible in its eyes. 
gee : muament knows that any reduction of the salaries of European officers 
ons “18 country would lead to a systematic plunder of the natives as was the 


am in the eighteenth century. Scatcity of rain for one year leads to 
oe still Government wastes 10 crores in England, several lakhs in 
, “ s, and many crores in filling the pockets of Europeans. 
cat unt has drawn two pictures—the one of the extreme poverty of the 
yols, and the other of unprecedented luxury of the officers. Mr. Blunt 
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has publicly exposed the shortcomings of the British Government, Tf +: 
pablo rouse the English Government and the Queen to their nb, 
they are indeed sleeping with their eyes wide open. ; 


109. The same paper is sorry to learn that the Hindy Ppp. ,- 
pap opposed to the return of Babu Pi is 
Ghose to Parliament on the ground tha = 
Babu is opposed to the interests of the zemindars. The writer will be clad 
if Babu Lalmohun really advocates the cause of the poor, but he has as of 
given no sign that he is for the poor. The writer supports the proposal regardin 
Babu Lal Mohan’s election on the ground that without a representative jn 
Parliament, the complaints of India will never be heard in that anong 
assembly, the people of Mr. Webb’s type will not be put down, and the Anglo. 


Babu Lalmohun Ghose in Parliament. 


Indians will not learn to treat the natives well, The public feel the want of | 


such a representative, and so the writer thinks that money to defray the 
election expenses of the Babu will not be wanting. 


110. Thesame paper says that not a day passes without the story of some 

Oppression or other being brought to the public 
notice. Stories of oppression reach the writer 
from every part of the provinces of Bengal and Assam, and he doubi 
whether he is living under a civilised Government or in the kingdom of the 
devil. The writer then describes the case of Mr. Rosen versus Kalu, of 
Walling killing a cooly, of Byrne killing an elephant driver, of the drive 
who violated a native woman, and of the old coolie who complained that , 
planter wanted to seduce his daughter. The Government which can enjoy 
the cool breeze of the hills while the stream of oppression and 
injustice flows without obstruction cannot be said to be a civilized Gover. 
ment. Under no other Government except under that of Satan are so much 
oppression and so much sin possible. 


111. The same paper says that Mr. Tawney punished without enquiry 

The quarrel at the Presidency 96 students with rustication. The leat- 
College. ing papers all condemned his action. He 
thought there might be some truth in what the papers said, and so he 
appointed a Commission of Enquiry after the order of punishment had been 
passed. The writer asks the students to be bold and straightforward in 


their replies. If they do not like to reply to any question they should state 
it boldly. 


112. The same paper says that the appointments in the Postal Depart- 
Appointments in the Postal Depart: ment have been monopolized by the Anglo 
ment. Indians in spite of the order of the Secretary 
of State prohibiting the appointment of Europeans to posts carrying larger 
salaries than lis. 200. There are very few officers abler than Babu Sura 
Kumar Ganguli in the Postal Department. But the Anglo-Indians got 
greatly annoyed on account of his appointment as the Superintendent of 
the office of the Postmaster-General. Has he been transferred for this 


reason? Mr. Ileysham is now doing the work of the Babu. But 3 
Mr. Heysham abler than the Babu ? 


113. Thesame paper hears that the Zuglishman gives it as the 
The Englishman and the Municipal Opinion of the Advocate-General that the 
Vommissioners. Commissioners who have resigned cannot be 
re-elected for the present. The writer does not know on what ground 
the opinion of the Advocate-General is based. 

114, The same paper thinks that every one will be sorry at the neat 


Lord Ripon and Lord Dufferin. prospect of the retirement of Lord Ripo e 
_ .. Lhe writer does not know what sort 0 
Viceroy Lord Dufferin will make, But the fact that he has appointed the 


The English Government. 
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brother-in-law of the Stracheys as his Private Secretary does not speak 
favourably of him. 
very ks that the number of Commissi f 
115. The same paper remarks | ommissioners for 
“are Serampore proper is larger than that for 
The Serampore Shunieipe'' Rishra, Mahesh, and Konnagore. Pucca 
jrains are being constructed for Serampore. But the roads of the above- 
mentioned villages are in a very wretched state. The writer hopes that the 
esidents of Riskra, Konnagore, and Mahesh will try their best to separate 
shemselves from the all-absorbing Serampore Municipality. , 
116. The same paper says that since the appointment of Lord Ripon 
to the Viceroyalty of India the misery of the 
Lord Ripon. people has increased. Not to speak of other 
arts of India, Bengal has greatly suffered under his administration. The 
Tibert Bill endeared him greatly to the people; but it has shewn his weak- 
ness too. His weakness has paved the way for the ill-treatment of 
natives by Anglo-Indians. The other provinces of India are behind Bengal in 
European civilization, and Bengalis have therefore become an eyesore to Euro- 
jeans. Lord Ripon by raising Babu Romesh Chandra Mitter for a few days 
to the Chief Justiceship has practically closed Deputy Magistrateships and 
head-clerkships against Bengalis. The anti-Bengali feeling has become so 
strong that in a few years Bengalis will cease to enjoy any high appointment. 
If Lord Ripon was not strong enough to pass the Bill why did he introduce 
‘tat all? Under no other Viceroyalty were the natives so trampled under 
foot. Does not Lord Ripon hear of outrages, murders, and unjustly 
severe punishments of innocent persons? But what is he doing? Is he 
thinking only of his retirement from this country ? 

117. The same paper finds fault with the patriots of Bengal for not at- 
tempting to avenge the wrong done to the coolie 
girl Surkurmani. Are the natives grown so 
stone-hearted that they can tolerate terrible oppression on females? Some one 
may say that Assam is beyond Bengal; that it is inhabited by a race of un- 
civilized, ignorant barbarians, and that Mr. Webb belongs to the ruling race. 
There 3s no harm therefore in his treating a coolie woman just as he pleases. 
Such a person may say that Mr. Webb has not done anything to his sister or 
to his wife, and why should he then make a fuss? But the writer thinks that 
this is the first step. In future black Eurasians will snatch away the wives 
and sisters of respectable men with impunity. 

118. One writing from Berugram, Burdwan, to the same 
paper, says that the scarcity of rain has 
reduced the people in the locality to a mis- 
erable plight. There is only one way of saving them (2. e.)by constructing a 
bridge with a lock-gate somewhere on the western embankment of the 
Damuda. There are no rich men in the locality to undertake this work. 
But ifitis executed, people will not have to depend upon the rains for 
their crops. The writer hopes Government will undertake the work in the 
interest of its poor subjects. 

119. A correspondent writing from Palashbaria in Jessore ie same 

eee | aper complains of the want of a village post- 

Fronts t Eriesbhente, donee ifilice at ie which has to he on 
rho J number of postal transactions. Tne nearest post-office, Nahata, is 
our miles away from the place. 

120. The Samvdd Prabhdkar, of the 15th September, says that, though 

Lord Ripon, Lord Ripon could not fulfil all the expecta- 
mae | tion raised by him in the minds of the 
i, still they consider his retirement asa great misfortune. If he 

"es in December, the questions of self-government and education in 
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Bengal will ever remain unsettled. When Mr. Thompson }, 
80 Tock mischief even when Lord Ripon is here, who hints 
self-government will fare when his Excellency is away. The eka 
does not approve of the appointment of Lord Dufferin, who is q diploe 
matist of high order like Lord Lyttoo. The English papers approve of ic 
appointment. The writer thinks that His Lordship will be of Very great 
use to the English public in determining their relation with Russia in 
which country he served for a long time as an Ambassador. 
121. The Ananda sazar Pairika, of the 15th September, notices with 


gratification that native editors are gradually 


coming to perceive the importance of the 
middle class in the native community. The middle class constitutes tha 


backbone of society, and has been called into existence after efforts extending 
over a long series of years. The extinction of the middle class will prove 
the sure precursor of the ruin of the country, inasmuch as the prosperity 
and advancement of every country mainly depend upon this class 
Whatever improvement has taken place in India has been solely due to this 
class. The fall of the middle class in Bengal commenced from the passing 
of Act X of 1859. From that time also commenced the differences between 
zemindar and ryot. Prior to that the zemindars did not, except for very 
material reasons, enhance the rents of a common ryot or eject him from his 
holding. Before that time no zemindar even dreamt of the possibility of 
enhancing the rents of intermediate tenants who constitute the middle class, 
But as soon as Act X of 1859 was passed, different classes of ryots began 
to be sued for enhancement of rent, and thousands of intermediate tenants 
were ruined. The injury done to the intermediate tenants by Act X has 
been partially remedied by the good judgments of the High Court Judges, 
But if the Bengal Tenancy Bill is passed into law, the same injurious conse- 
quences will result. According to the Sddhdrani, owing to the operation 
of the sunset law, a new class of zemindars lacking the noble qualities 


The Rent Bill and the middle class. 


possessed by their predecessors has been called into existence. It is these | 


men who are bringing ruin upon the intermediate tenants. If this1s 
true, that paper should oppose the Bengal Tenancy Bill which, if it is passed, 
will lead to the dispossession Of many among the present zcemindars, and 
the purchase of their estates by either Government or new men, If this 
occurs, the latter will in all probability take to oppressing the intermediate 
tenants. 

122. The same paper remarks that the oppression committed by 
Europeans in this country is as nothing 


compared with the oppression which results 
from partial legislation and partial administration of justice. The euitor 


is therefore convinced that until the present criminal law and the system 
of administering criminal justice are reformed, the present degradation of the 


The criminal law. 


country will not be removed. In the Hooghly Bridge case, nobody cal | 
say whether Sgardelli was really in any way responsible for the death of 


the coolie. But even if it were true that he had murdered the man, there 
would not be much ground for condemning him. Even if he had assaulted 
the man, and the death had resulted from the assault, it could not be said 
that he had deliberately murdered him. It was no wonder that, under the 
circumstances in which the assault took place, anybody would have assaulte 

the covlie. It was indeed difficult for Sgardelli, who is a European, 
keep his temper cool while superintending the work of coolies under the 1y° 
of a burning sun. It was therefore no wonder that Sgardelli lost his temptt 
and assaulted the coolie. If tie jury had on this ground asked the Court 
to show him mercy, the editor would have supported them. But they 
have acquitted Sgardelli. Not afew natives have been convicted on evidence 


ee ee ee 
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er than what was adduced against Sgardelli. If the criminal law 
dure had not been reper. of would have ogg impossible for 

‘in this case to acquit the accused in the way they have done. No 
en if vi made into the causes of the coolie’s death. The authorities 
| anil not have perhaps shewn such indifference if a European had not been 
cated in the case. 

‘llegalities committed in the Webb case have been many. Had 
the aaah law been reformed, this would not have been possible. The 
ame remark applies to the case of Francis. In the case of the Assam 
Railway guard the punishment inflicted has been far too light. Even 
,oainst this lenient sentence the guard has appealed to the High Court, 
joubtless encouraged by the result of the Webb case. In the students’ 
ogses in Jessore and Kishnagore the accused were subjected to much 
oppression. In the recent painful case which has occurred in Backergunge, 
the order of the Lieutenant-Governor pardoning the person sentenced to be 
banged, reached the local gape an a on gees eg _ a 

, any other country such acase would have led to the reform of the 
Crimi Law and Procedure. The oppression committed by Europeans in 
this country is principally due to the existing Criminal Law and the system 
of administration of Criminal Justice. There would have been far less 
oppression if Europeans had not been convinced that they would be aequitted 
by the courts whenever they were prosecuted. Natives also would have 
used means for defending themselves if they had been assured of justice 
in the law courts. 

123. The same paper believes that, if the Bengal Tenancy Bill is passed 
“1 law, agg will be a fearful increase of 
itigation in the country. Dissensions will 
break out among the people, and the strong will ruin the weak, whilst all classes 
who have interest in the land will suffer. 

124. The same paper remarks that the grounds on which Justice 
Le and N ae acquitted Mr. 

ebb are such that, if any Sessions Judge 
or _— any — on similar grounds, they would have kom 
selves perhaps sent that Judge to a lunatic aslyum. 

125. The same paper observes in Fi to the hesitation of the 
friends of Mr. Francis to prosecute the wit- 
nesses against him in the recent case that 
they have perhaps thought better of the matter, and have given up the idea 
of prosecuting the witnesses. This may be due either to their return to a 
better temper, or to a consideration of the fact that in the case of such a 
Prosecution Mr. Francis will nave again ina manner to establish his own 
roa ene = this time the case may be tried by some officer. other 
fan Mr. Kennedy. 

126. The same paper remarks that the praises lavished upon Lord 

Lord Dufferin. Dufferin by ag Bo should not make 

: natives uneasy. Lord Dufferin is an able and 
larsighted Statesman, who has gained the confidence of both Liberals and 
oar leah If he is really a man of this stamp, he will not allow him- 
she guided by the evil counsel of Anglo-Indians, which hasbeen the 
nd ; all the political difficulties in which England has found herself 
wae . in the administration of India. The object of Mr. Gladstone 
"tiny ere Lord Dufferin to the Viceroyalty may not improbably be the putting 
the ol the high-handedness of Anglo-Indians—high-handedness to which 

remler adverted during the recent agitation on the Jurisdiction Bill. 

The same paper observes that the protest made by Mr. Croft in 


far weak 


implt 


The Bengal Tenancy Bill. 


Mr. Webb’s case, 


Mr. Francis’ case. 


criminally prosecuting schoolboys for any 


‘ir. Croft on schoolboys, his letter to Government against the practice of 
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offences committed by them has been worthy of his abilit 
high and responsible position he fills. This action will increase 
in which heis held by the people of this country. 
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the Tespect 


128. The Sdmdchar Chandrika, of the 16th September, js S0rry that 
Lord Dufferin, the future Viceroy of | Q 


Lord Dufferin and Mr. Batten. has chosen Mr. Batten as his Private eau . 
If His Lordship is guided by Mr. Batten, the mullions of India cannot expert 


to obtain any good from his administration. 
129. The Prabhdti, of the 16th September, gives an account of the 

— case of Mr. Rosen versus Kalu, and remarks 

Cases between Natives and Europeans. that the En elish had always enjoye | the 
reputation of being impartial administrators of Justice. But they are noy 
losing that reputation. They cannot, it seems, respect Justice and impartialit 
when a man with ahat onis brought beforethem. Under the government of 
the East India Company, ordinary Englishmen had no privileges. Enolish. 


men were very severely punished if they oppressed the natives. But at the 


present moment every man with a hat on 1s oppressing them, but Government 
takes no steps to puta stop to the oppression, ‘The people are losing thej 
faith in the Government. 
180. The Bhdrat Mihir, of the 16th September, says that Lord Ripon 
insisiiliesiniaieiainiani will leave India before the end of the year, 
AHA incl At the time of the Ilbert Bill agitation Mp, 
Gladstone said that the influence of Anglo-Indians had very much increased, 
and that it was necessary to check it. These words revived hope in the minds 
of natives. They thought that all distinctions between Englishmen and natives 
would be removed. It was Lord Ripon’s intention to remove in some measure 
the distinctions between Englishmen and natives. But what is taking place 
even while he is still in the country? Under his eyes the Anglo-Indian: 
are committing all sorts of oppression upon natives. Not a day passes on 
which oppressions upon natives by Englishmen are not noticed in neve 
papers. Mr. Webb killed a coolie women by violating her, but he escaped 
punishment. It appears as if the Anglo-Indians had become outrageou 
since the sad fate of the Ilbert Bill. The conduct of English Magistrates 
and Judges has awakened the suspicion in the minds of the people tha 
Englishmen are bent upon trampling down natives, Occurrences hart 
taken place under British rule in 1884 which for their injustice are no 
paralleled by any under Mahomedan rule. Never was administration of justice 
under British ruleso much tarnished. The writer tells Lord Ripon to remem 
ber his speech about self-government in Delhi and his Resolution on that 
subject, and then to look to the state of Bengal. He who was entrusted 
with the introduction of self-government in Bengal has laid the axe at the 
root of the system; yet Lord Ripon has refused to interfere in the matter 
Self-Government has come to such a pass even while Lord Ripon 1s here. 
Tts state will really be wretched after his departure from the country 
Indians no longer aspire to self-government and equality with Englishme. 
The Ilbert Bill has proved a source of great injury to Indians. ‘1h 
whole country is alarmed at the unlimited power of Anglo-Indians. 1 
131. The same paper says that some places in Mymensingh wil 
eS ee probably suffer from scarcity of ae : 
rte 2 ood in different places of price of rice 1S rising higher and hig er a 
Kagmari, Pukhria and Atia. The num 
of the cases of theft in Tangail is increasing with the increase in the pr’ 
of rice. Itis said that two cases of dacoity have taken place om the 
Jabuna river. 
132. A correspondent of the same paper writing from Netrakona - 
Scarcity of food in Netrakona. that the quantity of rainfall mn acyacet 
places is not sufficient. The price of rice } 
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sher and higher. Already the price of rice has risen to Rs. 3. 


rislOg ng People are anxious, as they think famine to be certain 


, maund. — 
hese circumstances. 


Mr. Larminie, with a view to leave a monu- 

Water-works at Burdwan: ment of his administration behind, proposed 
commence the water-works at Burdwan. The Commissioners without 
heration consented to it. The elected Commissioners did not 
1¢ the wishes of their constituents before voting in favour of the 
The Commissioners did not pay any heed to the protests made 


But the writer thinks that they could easily have at that time retraced their 
steps. ‘The work was originally estimated at two lakhs, but it now 
appears that even two lakhs and a half will not do. The working expenses 
wre estimated at Rs. 24,750. The proceeds of the water-rates are estimated 


at Rs. 9,080 and Rs. 9,000 will be paid from the general revenue. 


But how to get the rest is a question. Some of the Commissioners 
are of opinion that the water-rate should be levied at a higher percentage. 
The rate-payers met the other day to request the Commissioners to make 
the water-rates as light as possible. The inhabitants of Burdwan are very 
poor, They can ill-afford to pay the already existing municipal taxes. 
Many will have to leave the city, and to sell their properties in it if the 
rates are found to be very heavy. 


unde 33, The Burdwan Sanjivant, of the 16th September, says that P72>v4™ Ssnnvam, 


Sept. 16th, 1884. 


134. The same paper, referring to the recent order of the Officiating Buspwan Sansrvax:, 


Assistant Superintendent of Police, Burdwan, 
directing a local native Deputy Magistrate to 
stop a jatra performance which was going on in his house, sarcastically says 
that, because the Assistant Superintendent is a very noble-hearted man, he 
was contented with merely writing a letter to the Deputy Magistrate. Another 
person would have in similar circumstances apprehended the Deputy Magis- 
trate, and would have adequately punished him upon a charge of contempt 
of order. Mr. Cowie should be soon promoted. He who has shown his 
merit in this manner in the capacity of Officiating Superintendent, should 


Mr. Cowie. 


| be made without delay a District Superintendent of Police. 


185. The same paper says:—The month of Bhadra too has passed sospwassunsvann 


away: still there-is no rain, and even if 
there is rain now it will do no good. Most 
of the lands of Burdwan are overgrown with grass. The thought of the 


Scarcity of food in Burdwan. 


| wretched state of the people this year has filled us with anxiety. Govern- 


ment has taken no step as yet. Relief works will probably be opened when 
people will begin to die of starvation. If Government tries to prevent 
starvation from this time, the sufferings of the people will be pre- 
vented, and the useless waste of a large sum of public money will 
be prevented. Our present Magistrate went to see the state of the inhabit- 
ants of the Budbud thana the other day. What he has seen we cannot 
say. But how many villages could he inspect in a single day? An experi- 
enced local Deputy Magistrate should be appointed to inspect the condition 
of the district. Englishmen will not be easily able to understand our condi- 
on, We have heard that many people in the Burdwan zillah have gone 
toother places to work as day-labourers. If Government does not speedily 
make some arrangement, many persons will be obliged to leave their homes. 


- 


136. The same paper says that a criminal, being asked by the Deputy Bospwax Sanstvass. 


Distress in Burdwan, Magistrate why he had stolen, replied that he 
th had nothing toeat. In village Aogram under 
ana Ausgram, and in adjacent villages, people cannot afford themselves 
Wo meals every day, and have sometimes to starve. In several villages under 
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the Budbud thana people are living upon common vegetables. 4 
of Sahebgunge applied to the Magistrate for food. The ies 
has been able to make no arrangement for supplying them with fooq 
inhabitants of several villages in the Cutwa sub-division have Written e 
the Magistrate that if he does not make arrangements for supplying th to 
with food they will be obliged to take to stealing. In spite of all 9 
Government is still indifferent. Is it not the duty of Government :, ... 


the lives of its subjects? Will it not be responsible to God for this). 

BuRpwan SANSIVAST, 137. The same paper says that cries of distress are being heard eve 
| Sept. 16th, 1884. oe where. ‘The people of the Burdwan Divis; 
Distress in Burdwan. are suffering very much from scarcity of ry 


The well-wishers of the country should soon raise subscriptions for the 

relief of those who are starving. 
BURDWAN SANsIVAMI, 138. The same paper says that some Governments wish to rule the 
people by brute force, while others try to rule 
their subjects by attaching them to themselves 
by just administration. The English Government is desirous of ruling 
India by brute force. This policy has now proved very successful, by; 
the writer is not certain of its ultimate results. An Assam driver has 
recently violated a native woman. The Jndiam Echo has said that an 
Englishman of Alipore has broken the ribs of a punkha-puller because he went 
out to answer a Call of nature without his permission. The Charu Dépi 
says that the Officiating Civil Surgeon of Mymensingh, Dr. Macdonald, 
assaulted a school-boy for refusing to shut his umbrella at his order, A 
Mussulman was severely beaten by a Jiuropean of Mymensingh, named 
Adam Rosen, to whom he had gone in search of employment merely because 
he refused to row at his order. Will not Lord Ripon, asks the writer, 
devise any means, before his departure, to save natives from such 
oppression ? 
BCI DWAN axsryanr. 139. The same paper, referring to the fracas in the Presidency College, 
says that such a rupture between a Professor 
and his students is deeply to be regretted, 
He blames the students, but he says that 
Mr. Webb is not fit to be a Professor. The students would never have 
behaved so rudely if he had treated them affectionately. A professor who 
cannot attract the reverence of the students should not be allowed to 
remain in the Education Department. The writer asks, why have the 
; innocent students been punished with rustication along with the guilty 
it students? Had the authorities of the Education Department been at all 
mindful of the future prospects of the students, they would never have 
punished them so severely. The Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, the Fellows, 
and the members of the Syndicate should reverse the unjust order passed 
by the Director of Public Instruction. 
BoRpWwa Sangrvant. 140. <A correspondent of the same paper directs the attention of the 
Robberies on the Damnda embeny, “Uthorities of the Police Department to the 
ment frequent cases of robbery on the embankment 
of the Damuda between Chitpore and Kanthal- 


Oppression by Anglo-Indians. 


The punishment of the students of 
the Presidency College. 


gachi. | 

BURDWAN Sangry ant. 141. Another writes to the same paper about the prevalance of distress 

hes be ek in Budbud. There has been a complete ryt 

of the crops in the place owing to want 0 
rain. 

Boapwax Sanstvant, 142. Another writes to the same paper about the prevalence of great 

Distress in Cutwa. distress in Cutwa. There iS scarcity of foo 


Sen as well as of water inthat place. The price © 
rice is rising, 
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143. Another writing of the same paper refers to the increase of Boswas Sassvant 


sci drunkenness in Santipore caused by the 
prankenness in Santipore. introduction of the outsiill system in that 


pees dh The Samvdd Purnachandrodaya, of the 17th September, says that 
a young man washanged at Barisal though 
his mother obtained pardon for him from the 
ieutenant-Governor. The writer blames the authorities of Barrisal for 
‘ving the order of hanging when they knew fully well that the papers of 
‘he case had been called for by His Honor. He hopes that His Honor will 
adequately punish whoever is responsible for this order. 
145. The Sahachar, of the 17th September, says that the mother of 
- @ murderer in Burrisal, who was sentenced to 
Hanging of a criminal in Barrie qoath, obtained pardon for him from the 
“ss Lieutenant-Governor by going to Darjeeling. 


, we of hanging at Barisal. 


he order for pardon was sent by telegraph, but before the order could 


reach Burrisal the criminal had been executed. The order was telegraphed 
to Dacca, from which place it was sent by post to Burrisal. Owing to this 
reason the order reached the Magistrate of Burrisal when it was too late. 
Had the telegram been sent through Khoolna, the order would have reached 
Burrisal in proper time. Whois responsible for not doing so? Why 
again did the Magistrate of Dacca rest contented with putting such an 


| urgent communication in the letter-box instead of sending it by horse-dak ? 


The officials who have been guilty of neglect of duty in this matter should 
be punished. 

146. The same paper says that a long time has elapsed since the 
quarrel between the students and Mr. Webb. 
The writer hopes that both professors and 
students will now be able to calmly think of their conduct. The writer 
could pardon Mr. Webb’s losing his temper if he had been affectionate 
towards the students. But he has given no proof of such affection. 

147. The same paper says that Lord Ripon could not introduce any 

ak ae i of his measures in a perfect state owing to 
violent opposition. After seeing how Sir 

Ashley Eden opposed the scheme of self-government, he committed an 
error in appointing a Civilian as Lieutenant-Governor. He committed a 
second mistake when he cancelled the leave granted to Mr. Thompson for 
the sake of courtesy. Lord Ripon has not been able to find out the 
Uvilians, They are capable of doing everything in order to protect their 
celfish interests, They are not bound by any promise. Mr. Thompson 
pestenie that he is a friend of self-government, but he is not acting like a 
ae to that system. The Civilian bureaucracy has at last made Lord 
pon worthless. The public is of opinion that Lord Ripon could have 
pecored greater service to the country if he had been a little more firm. 
oad Ripon is a Governor after the people’s heart. The reforms 
: uced by him in the constitution are sure to produce good results. Still 
ndians are not sorry for the change of Viceroy. Lord Dufferin too is an able 
man and he is being sent by the Liberal Ministry. India is no longer to be 
peed by rigorous laws, with the aid of oppression by officials, by reproof 
n the Gazette, and by ridicule and abuse of natives in Anglo-Indian news- 
papers. If Lord Dufferiu can act according to the requirements of the time— 


The quarrel in the Presidency College. 


| ifleaving aside the policy of Mr. Thompson he becomes the leader of the 


a and leads them in the path of advancement, he will entitle himself 
: ct eternal gratitude of Indians. If he follows the Thompsonian policy, 
er Consists in deluding the people with a few honeyed words, and 
ho same time throwing obstacles in the way of their political and educa- 

al advancement, and in seeking the approbation not of the countless 
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millions of India, but of a few Anglo-Indians, he will no more } 
esteemed than Lord Lytton. The writer hopes that the rumour thet 
Lord Dufferin has appointed Mr. Batten, a relative of the Strach, , : 
his Private Secretary is false. 78 ae 

148. ‘The same paper says that every reasonable person must admit th 
Mr. Thompson should withdraw the ordey for 
aca Thompson and the Calcutts the appointment of a Commission re 
mpeg reading the well-reasoned letter of Mr. Har. 
rison protesting against that order. There is no reason to doubt the 
statements in the letter. If the statements in the letter are belieyeg it 
must be admitted that the appointment uf the Commission is a great erro 
It is a matter of deep regret that the Lieutenant-Governor, far from praise 
ing the Municipal Commissioners for the improvements which they haya 
made in a short time, is treating them with rudeness at the instigation 
of some persons who have an evil object in view. The writer hopes that 
Mr. Thompson will now admit his error, and will from this time advise the 

Municipal Commissioners like a friend. 

149. The same paper says that the Z¢mes, the Englishman, the Pioneop 
and other English newspapers have girt up 
Present English newspapers for their loins for having the Press Act re-imposed, 
CepRteeaee The writer heard that, when Surendro Nath 
was being tried for contempt of Court, it was attempted to issue rule upon 
the editors of several Bengali papers. Bat one of the Viceroy’s ministers 
said that, if any editor was to be sent to jail, the editor of the Huglishman 
should be sent first. Is writing so abusive andin such bad taste as that 
of the Englishman at that time ever published in Bengali newspapers? 
Because Lord Ripon is a very noble-hearted man he did not take any notice 
of the abuses poured upon him by the Luglishman. The Luglishman, 
which is itself so guilty, is trying hard to have the Press Act re-imposed. 

The Editor advises his contemporaries of the native press to be cautious. 
150. The Prabhdtt, of the 18th September, says that it is a matter of 
great revret that Government does not trust 


The native he G t. . : } 
e natives and the Governmen cae subjects, considers them as its enemy, and 


when they cry out on account of intolerable oppression regards their — 


cries as mere pretexts. What can be a matter of greater regret than that 
they cannot make their grievances known to their rulers? By the Govern- 
ment, distrust of its subjects is regarded as the best policy. The Press Act 
and the Arms Act, are the outcome of this distrust. What loyalty Govern- 
ment.can expect from its subjects when it distrusts them in this way may be 
easily conjectured. That the natives of India still conduct themselves towards 
their rulers with all humility is owing to their long acquired habit of loyalty. 

151. The Samdchdr Chandrikd, of the 18th September, says that the 
horses belonging to the Tramway Company 
are even worse than the horses of the third 
class hackney carriages. A man can easily keep pace with tram-cars drawn 
by these wretched animals. The horses are very valuable, but they have to 
work very hard, while they are not properly looked after. The writer also 
complains that the rules of the Tramway Company are not carried 1nt0 
effect. Many sit on the benches with their persons uncovered. 

152. The Samdchdr Chandrikd, of the 18th September, says that the 
The Englishman and the native nglishman newspaper, with a view to prove 
shen that the native press is anti-Exglish in 
feelings, has commenced to translate extracts from native newspapers. ‘Thé 
Englishman has lost its wits. It will not succeed by pointing out the faults of 
native papers. ‘The Bengali papers have not done any mischief to the Englis 
Government, nor will they ever do any. The British Government is aware 
that much evil may result from the writings of English newspapers, 2” 
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t once they were on the point of producing great evils. Lord Canning was 
a of this, and so some of the editors of Hnglish newspapers were put 
vs : The severity of Act IX will not affect the editors of 
tive papers, who do not earn their livelihood by editing these papers. 
me undertake editorships with a view to do good to their country and 
to f Government. If they cannot do any good, they will keep quiet. 
But the writer warns the class of men to which the editor of the Hnglishman 
belongs not to unnecessarily abuse the people of India, for all the races 
that inhabit India are not as quiet as Bengalis. 
153. The Assam News, of the 18th August, says :—We feel very much 


grieved at heart when we mark the disagree- 
ment which prevails at present between the 
natives and the Anglo-Indians. The question naturally arises—‘ What are 
we to do now?” We being the subject race, and they the conquerors, it 
‘; good for both the parties if they preserve harmony and friendly feeling 
is 2 . =. 
towards each other. When the English first came to India, the distance 
between Indiaand England was greater and consequently few Englishmen 
who had come to India at that time could return to their country. So 
they made India their adopted country, and looked upun the people with 
fraternal feeling. With the shortening of the distance by the improved 
steam-ship and telegraphic communications, the attachment of English- 
men to India and its people began gradually to lessen; nevertheless 
there existed some harmony between them till 1857, when the rising of 
the sepoys widened the gap farther. Moreover, since the opening of the Suez 
canal, England has become as it were a part and parcel of India, inasmuch 
as her people can come and goinno time. Under these circumstances, they 
do not think it worth their while to cultivate friendly feeling with the Indians. 
Though a reconciliation seemed to have gradually come about in the course of 
afew years after the mutiny, the introduction of the Ibert Bill has shaken 
the returning good feelings to their very root. Mr. Ilbert’s intention was no 
doubt good; he is not therefore to blame. Still we are forced to say that it 
ishe who brought evil upon the land by introducing the Bill. Now, except 
a few high class Englishmen who are the well-wishers of India, all 
other Englishmen are our sworn enemies. How could the natives 
hope to prosper in a quarrel with Englishmen, who are superior to them 
in all respects, viz. wealth, intelligence and courage, and who have for the 
tulers their co-religionists, their own countiymen ? On the passing of the 
[Ibert Bill into law, Englishmen have acquired a new privilege, on account 
of which they can go scot-free even if they are guilty of ten offences. Not 
to say of slapping and dealing blows, Englishmen are not even afraid of 
ling a native, for which there can be no punishment for them. Messrs. 
Francis and Webb would not have ventured to eo so far, had these not been 
the days of the Ilbert law. There can be no doubt that the results of the 
nals of these two insolent men have produced a very encouraging effect 
upon Englishmen of their stamp. It is for this reason we askk—‘‘ What are 
we to do now?” ‘There is an old saying “ forbearance brings good,” 
and we also say‘ The dumb have no enemy.” The Indians, particularly 
the Assamese, are forbearing to a fault. As everything has a limit, 
there should also be a limit to the forbearance on the part of the Assamese, 
‘18 impossible to let others cross us over as if we were the threshold. 
oughts like these bring out the question—‘ What are we to do now?” 
pamony with Englishmen is the best remedy for the natives, and 
‘y are eager to have it. But what can their eagerness do? One hand 
eer Clap. Englishmen being of the ruling race are a step higher to us, 
hee eves, who cannot get at them unless they take us up by stretchin 
tir hands, We cannot hope to establish re-union if we consider wit 
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what eye Englishmen in India now look upon us. We say the 
was introduced in a very inauspicious moment. It has brought 
us. Be that as it may, it is better for the natives to try to remain ; 
sistent with their self-respect, in concord with Hnglishmen. There j, BY 
good to be derived from our seeking to quarrel with Englishmen. 4 r 
superfluous to say that unequal alliances are to be avoided, inasmuch as the 
weak always go to the wall. rom this the reader is not to infer that we advise 
him to put up with all the wrongs and injuries done to him by Englishmen 
That we never do. We simply say that the natives should try to remain ” 
harmony with Englishmen without their seeking cause for quarrel, Jj 
their endeavour fails, the fault is not with them. 

154. The Samvdd Balika, of the 28th August, is very clad to leam 

that the number of Pupil—abadhans jn the 

Balasore Normal School has increased from 
15 to 80, half of whom are paid from the Balasore District Primary 
Fund. 

155. The same paper contains articles on the Orissa Tributary States 

in which the editor advises the Rajas to keep 

competent and enlightened Dewans in their 
service, and to educate their heirs properly. 

156. Thesame paper regrets to find that there is no regular or orgainsed 


School Text-book Committee in Orissa to select 
Mio Say of a Text-book Committee ood books for use in the Vernacular Schools 
aus: of that province. The local educational 
officers, it remarks, patronise those books in which they are either directly or 
indirectly interested. 
157. Babu Jandrdan Mahapatra, Naib of Pratappur in Thana Baliapal, 
in district Balasore, writes a letter to the same 
paper, stating that the people of that place 
are seriously inconvenienced by not being able to take their cattle and imple- 
ments of agriculture across the coast canal, which is now about 12 feet deep. 
He therefore prays that immediate steps be taken to remove the inconve- 
nience in question. He further reports that all low lands near Solsapanth 
(a large field, said to have extended over 16 miles in days gone by) are 
simply left uncultivated, as they are constantly under rain-water, for 
which there is no egress. 
158. Though reporting that the Gunesh festival was celebrated as 
usual, the Lika!, Dipikd, of the 30th August, 


takes leave to remark that the authorities of 
the Cantonment of Cuttack did not allow the worshippers of Gunesh to 


celebrate their rites as freely as they did last year. It admits that the 
accidents of last year might have influenced the decision of the authorities 
on the subject, still it observes that the wickedness of a few scoundrels must 
not be held to justify an interference with the religious rites of a large 
number of people, who have been celebrating the same without objection 
or interference from time immemorial. 

159. Thesame paper learns that the Government of India are resolved 


Additional Judges for the High to appoint three additional Judges to the 


Court. High Court of Judicature at Calcutta, and 
advises that at least two of them should be natives. 
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160. Adverting to the case of the Nuddea students that has been made 
The Kishnagore students’ case. the subject of public discussion, the same 


| aper makes the followi marks on His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal :-— ollowing re 


“ Now-a-days we find that school-bovs ; a 
the public courts and there slain exe 1p, severe: proces sre oe 
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«jo not view our students in a favourable light. This is one of the 
e | important events that are to be attributed to the rule of the Hon’ble 
Ae Thompson. If Government officers act most unjustly in the wa 
ag 8 done in the case in question, how can the people be protected ? 
ol the government of Mr. Thompson has disappointed us in the 
a, In giving a report of a certain civil suit that was under the 

consideration of the District and Sessions 
4 Professor of the Ravensbaw College Yi do6 of Cuttack, the same paper points out 
— that both the Judge and the Munsif were 
jissatisfied with the deposition of Baboo Abinash Chandra Chaterjea, a 
senior Professor of the Ravenshaw College, and were compelled to pass some 
severe strictures on him, who in their opinion should not have implicated 
himself in the case as he had. 

162. The Editor of the same paper attempts to expose certain alleged 
evils of the Education Department in Orissa 
by trying to prove that the Deputy Inspector of 
Schools, Cuttack, and the Joint-Inspector of Schools, Orissa, stealthily wrote 
a book, called Pathdmala, a school text-book, which has secured to itself 
a very wide circulation in the vernacular schools of Orissa. He further 
proves that the book was entered in the text-book list, and recommended for 
use to the Director of Public Instruction long before it was published. 

163. A correspondent named Jogendra Jena informs the public that 
the Chatti on the Puri side of the Katjuri 
river, as also that portion of the Gravd Trunk 
Road that lies near it, has been rendered uninhabitable and impassable, 
owing to the poisonous stench which constantly issues from a leather shop, 
which is generally filled with raw hides. He therefore requests the 
authorities to remove the shop to a distance, and thereby improve the 
sanitation of the Chatti in question. 

164. The Utkal Darpan, of the 2nd September, points out that the 

a ae high level and coast canals will be of very 

| little use to the people of Orissa. The canal 
water, in its opinion, possesses no fertilising power, while the water of the 
coast canal being supplied from the sea will be useless for purposes of 
Imigation, ‘The canal trade will never be able to compete with that by sea- 
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going steamers that are now in swift communication with Calcutta. Under 


these circumstances, how glad will the paper be to see a railway established 


In Orissa, a railway being in its opinion the greatest of all material blessings 
that a community can enjoy. 


165. The same paper exhorts and entreats the public to subscribe to 
Baboo Lal Mohan Ghosh. the fund that has been started in India for 


the purpose of meeting the expenses of 


Baboo Lal Mohan Ghose in England, and the charges of his election for a 
eat in the British Parliament. 
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